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The March of Events 


ago was half a million dollars a day; 

now it is about a million dollars, and 
it is expected that within ten years it will be 
two millions. The effect of this increase is a 
subject of much speculation all over the world, 
and Moody’s Magazine in its initial number 
published an interesting group of opinions by 
American students of finance. 

All agree (and this much has been clearly 
established by preceding experience) that a 
great increase in the amount of gold causes a 
rise in prices—not a uniform rise but a general 
one. More slowly and even less uniformly 
it causes also a rise in wages. It is a moot 
point whether it causes a decline in the rate 
of interest, but the weight of opinion is that 
if the increase of gold be great and continue 
long, the rate of interest is bound to fall. 

The main point is that such an increase of 
gold as we are now witnessing causes higher 
prices of commodities, and therefore quickens 
industry and brings what we call ‘good 
times.” 

And it brings the temptation to speculation 
--of that there is no doubt. A rising market 
unsettles men’s judgment of values. We are 
in increasing danger of speculative crazes and 
of a general speculative mood. It is this 
danger that meets every student of the re- 
markable financial and industrial facts of the 
time through which we are passing. A 
period of rising prices and of expanding 
activities is before us. If we keep sober we 
shall make permanent and brilliant advances 
in all the physical aspects of civilization. 


, \HE world’s output of gold ten years 


Copyright, 19¢6, by Doubleday, Page & Company. All rights reserved. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SENATE. 

\ \ J ASHINGTON has a political atmos- 

phere of gossip and intrigue that is as 
abnormal as the atmosphere of the Potomac 
flats is malarial in midsummer. If you spent 
any time at the Capitol two years ago you 
heard the President discussed constantly in 
terms of hostility or of condescension.. The 
Republican politicians as a rule regarded 
him as an “‘accident,”’ and they had not made 
up their minds that they would have him for 
a Presidential candidate. To the Democrats 
he was a rough rider who looked upon the Con- 
stitution as an enticing hurdle. 

The two important events that changed 
the opinion and the attitude of the politicians 
were of course the election and the success 
of the Peace Conference at Portsmouth, N. H. 
When practically the whole country approved 
him and the whole civilized world applauded 
him he had to be taken seriously, even by the 
political groups at the Capitol. By their own 
standard of measuring men he had “made 
good’’—he had proved that he was the most 
popular man in the country, and probably 
also in the whole world. 

Criticism of the President is still heard in 
the cloak rooms and the committee rooms 
and the lobbies of the Capitol, but now it is 
a criticism founded on fear, not on con- 
descension. He is “impulsive.’”’ He would 
override the Constitution. He would use the 
Federal Government to “regulate” every- 
thing. Or, he is breaking down the old par- 
ties and is building up a Roosevelt party. He 
wishes to be a Senator from New York, and 
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President again after an interval of four years. 
Such conjectures without end make up this 
political gossip, which is forever concerned 
about mere political management or office 
holding or office seeking. 

The odd thing is that the professional polit- 
ical world has not yet found the key to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s character, which is his abounding 
energy. While the average man talks, he 
acts. While they are gravely considering the 
effect of this or that on the political situation 
here or there, he is doing the various duties 
of the executive office with reference to the 
public service, and he does them with a swift- 
ress and an energy that confuse their judg- 
ment; and they try to find unusual “‘motives”’ 
for actions that he takes as mere routine. 
But, in all the criticism that is heard now in 
congressional circles, there is the open or tacit 
admission that he knows the people and that, 
for some strange reason, the people believe in 
him. Of course the people may not know when 
“the Constitution is in danger,’’ but they 
continue to like the spectacle of a President 
who has positive programmes; and if the Con- 
‘stitution be really in danger it is unfortunate 
that its defence falls to a Senate that has a 
very small measure of the public confidence. 
There may be men who fear for the Constitu- 
tion. But it would be hard to find men out- 
side professional political circles who have 
confidence in’ the Senate’s regard for it. Love 
of the Constitution is in danger of becom- 
ing the last refuge of the hard-pressed special 
attorneys of the Great Interests. 


ABOUT TONING UP THE PUBLIC MIND 


R. ARMSTRONG, the chairman of the 
New York Legislative Committee that 
investigated the conduct of the life insur- 
ance companies, remarked at a recent dinner 
of college men that the best result of the in- 
vestigation is its moral awakening. Legis- 
lative measures of reform which follow may 
or may not be adequate, for it is impossible 
ever by statute to make men honest. And 
enforceable laws follow the public conscience 
always at adistance. Our main reliance, after 
all, in the long run must be the public con- 
science, for even if all these particular male- 
factors be punished (as it is hoped they may 
be) they will soon be forgotten. The main 
thing is the public awakening. 
Similarly, when the President’s long mes- 
sage to Congress was criticised by some of our 
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newspapers, because of the passages in it that 
are sermons on civic righteousness (for the 
President is a fluent and good preacher), a 
London newspaper remarked approvingly that 
it was “‘a lay sermon from the pulpit with 
perhaps the biggest sounding board in the 
world, on the duties of citizenship.’’ The 
President’s multitudinous recommendations 
will not all find their way into legal enact- 
ments, but they are not lost for that reason. 
For one of Mr. Roosevelt’s qualities that 
endears him to the public is his insistence on a 
high conception of citizenship and of public 
duties. While this can never take the place 
of good laws, even good laws are never vital- 
ized without it. The toning up of the public 
conscience in a democracy is itself a great 
service, and unfortunately a service that is 
continually needed. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH THE PANAMA CANAL 


HE course of events in connection with 
the Panama Canal shows the difficul- 
ties of the task, and our lack of machinery for 
doing it; for difficulties have arisen of a kind 
that nobody seems to have anticipated. In 
the first place, it was supposed that the Canal 
Commission knew, or would quickly find out, 
what “tvpe”’ of canal it was best to con- 
struct—whether one with several locks, or 
a so-called sea-level canal. The public was 
surprised when it learned that this funda- 
mental question had not been decided at the 
beginning. Long after it was supposed that 
it had been decided, the President sought the 
advice of an advisory board of eminent en- 
gineers, European as well as American. A 
majority of them—chiefly the European 
members—reported to the Commission in 
favor of a sea-level canal. But this sug- 
gestion was not adopted—because of the 
additional cost in tire and in money, be- 
cause additional legislation would be required, 
and doubtless because the majority of Amer- 
ican engineers who have studied the subject 
do not approve it. 

Then the work seems to have been hin- 
dered, rather than furthered, by the earlier 
commission, or at least by the red tape with 
which it had to work; a change was made in 
the office of the chief engineer; the sanitary 
conditions on the isthmus were worse than 
those who went there knew; and it required 
much time and expense even to prepare for 
the proper sanitation of the insufferable coun- 
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TO IMPROVE OUR CONSULAR SERVICE 


try. Now the physical conditions of work 
and residence are reported to be better than 
they have ever been. Meantime an unex- 
pectedly large sum of money was spent, so 
that the President was obliged to ask Con- 
gress for an emergency appropriation of 
$16,000,000, which Congress scaled down to 
$11,000,000 and granted. 

Then came gossip and irritation and cross- 
purposes about such details as the personnel 
of the Commission, and talk of Congress’s 
taking the cutting of the canal into its own 
hands. If it be difficult for the President 
and Secretary Taft, with a commission of a 
few men, to carry the work on without hitches 
and surprises, what difficulties would there 
not be if the work were in the hands of a 
Congressional committee! 

The talk of organized opposition to the 
canal has ceased, either because there was no 
such opposition worthy of attention, or be- 
cause it became convinced of the President’s 
determination to overcome every obstacle. 
For, although the magnitude of the task is 
greater than anybody seems to have realized 
and the difficulties more numerous, there is 
no reasonable cause for discouragement. 
There will be delays and there will be unex- 
pected items of cost; for it is not only the most 
colossal engineering feet ever undertaken, 
but it must bé done in the worst climate in 
the world, a long way from home, and without 
engineering experience to guide us. But it 
will be done with all possible speed, for the 
President has the energy to do it; and this is 
a task worthy of his energy. 


TO SAVE POSTMASTERS FROM POLITICS 


HE plan to extend the merit system to 
cover postmasters is the most note- 
worthy recent application of civil service 
reform; and it is another great service that 
Mr. Roosevelt will do to further this principle. 
As civil service commissioner, as police com- 
missioner of New York City, and as governor 
of New York he made a record as a practical 
promoter of the merit system that would give 
him distinction if he had never become 
President. 

The plan announced by the Postmaster 
General is to continue the best grade of post- 
masters in the service, whatever Senators 
and Congressmen may say. The ‘‘excellent”’ 
men—their excellence determined by the way 
in which they have conducted their offices— 
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are to have security of tenure. Concerning 
postmasters of lower rating, the complaints 
and wishes of Senators and Congressmen will 
be heard and they will be consulted about re- 
movals and appointments. But an inefficient 
postmaster will not be retained because his 
political protector wishes him to be retained. 
In a word, the best men in the service will be 
protected from political interference, and the 
worst will not be saved by political interfer- 
ence. But the politicians will be consulted 
about those who are neither very good nor 
very bad. If such a plan be carried out and 
be adopted by two or three consecutive Ad- 
ministrations, a lot of pernicious politics will 
be eHminated from the public service. A 
day may come, in our gradual approach to 
the millennium, when it will occur to us tha* 
it really makes no matter whether our letters 
pass through the hands of Republicans or 
Democrats. But it is a matter of some im- 


portance whether our post office be managed 
br a capable or by an incapable man. 


TO IMPROVE OUR CONSULAR SERVICE 


ENATOR LODGE has introduced a bill 
for the purpose of ‘‘ reorganizing 

the consular service of the United 
States.” In effect its intention is to take 
the service out of politics and to open the way 
for appointments only by the merit system. 
There are to be seven classes of consuls at 
salaries ranging from $2,000 to $5,000, and 
six classes of consuls general to receive salaries 
ranging from $3,500 to $12,000 a year. 
Entrance to the service either as consul or 
consul general will be limited to the lowest 
class of either rank, and will be obtained by 
competitive examination. All positions in 
the higher ranks will be filled by promotion 
from the lower. The examination will require 
the knowledge of at least one foreign language 
and of the business history cf the United 
States in relation to our trade abroad. The 
bill provides further for inspectors of con- 
sulates with the rank of consul general, and 
with power to suspend any consul and to 
take charge of his post pending an investiga- 
tion of its affairs. This provision insures a 
check on the service whereby both good 
work and ill can be officially reported. 
The consuls now in the service are to be 
retained after being graded and redistributed. 
So obviously good a plan should have been 
adopted long ago. With the service on 
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a basis where merit may be recognized and 
where tenure of office is sure during good 
behavior, an opening will be made for men 
of desirable character and fitness to under- 
take a duty which requires both dignity and 
intelligence. 


THE OPEN DOOR TO NEWCOMERS 


OST of the discussion of immigration, 
alike at great meetings and in the 
magazines, is long-winded and academic; for 
the few facts that count are obvious, and they 
lead to the logical conclusion that public 
opinion in the United States has held for 
generations and is likely to continue to hold. 
The dominant principle that underlies the 
policy of our country, which has been con- 
tinuous except during the brief period of the 
Know-Nothing party, is that it is good and 
proper in morals and in economics to welcome 
newcomers of the white races, except only 
those individuals whose physical or economic 
or moral condition is hopeless or dangerous. 
This principle is expressed in our present 
law, the aim of which is to exclude assisted 
paupers and the like, but to admit, without 
discrimination, persons from all European 
countries. 

The exclusion of the Chinese brings in 
another principle. The unnecessarily and 
discourteously harsh law against their coming 
was enacted in response to the demands of 
California labor leaders; but a limitation of 
immigration from Asia is approved by the 
public sentiment of the country. Still no 
limitation—not even this—is defensible on 
merely personal grounds. If you ask whether 
as an individual a Chinese coolie be not 
entitled to as courteous treatment as a Russian 
Jew or an Italian peasant, you must confess 
that he is. But a national policy of immi- 
gration cannot be based on merely personal 
courtesy. It must be based on the preser- 
vation of the economic and political health 
of the people. Unrestricted coolie immigra- 
tion would do violence to this economic and 
political health. 

Yet it is absurd to forbid the. coming of 
a limited number of willing workers from 
China whose labor is needed here; and there 
is a growing sentiment on the Pacific Coast in 


favor of a limited immigration and against 


exclusion. 
The opposition to immigration from Europe 
also comes chiefly from the labor leaders. 
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“Shall we admit low-priced men to competi- 
tion with American labor?”’ they ask with 
plausibility in a country which maintains 
a protective tariff. But their reasoning is un- 
sound, because the ‘‘low-priced’’ man soon 
becomes a “higher-priced” man. He be- 
comes a new kind of man in the United States, 
Any great restriction of immigration would 
cause the emigration of American capital and 
enterprise to other countries. If satisfactory 
labor cannot be employed in the United 
States, our manufacturers will put up their 
factories abroad which do work for foreign 
markets. 

The historic policy of the open door to 
men of all assimilable peoples will remain our 
policy certainly for a long time to come, 
For it is as true as it ever was that our greatest 
need is of productive men even to do the 
fundamental tasks of our country’s develop- 
ment. Men are needed in the West as they 
were never needed before; and the South, in 
its new era of prosperity, is held back for 
lack of good laborers for almost every grade 
of work. Much of its machinery is idle for 
lack of operators, and millions of acres of 
untilled land await a more profitable culture 
than that vast region has ever had. 

We need better safeguards against the 
criminals and paupers of Europe; but the 
policy of the open door for all European 
peoples is not going to suffer change, and even 
the narrow spirit of absolute prohibition of 
Asiatic immigration will yield to common 
sense—which is good economics put into 
practice. “ 


TO MAKE CHILDHOOD INVIOLABLE 


UT, if immigration is not a subject that 
will yield to much discussion, child 
labor is such a subject. It is one of the crimes 
of an industrial era that only incessant agita- 
tion can stop. 

For it is a moral crime to compel a child to 
work for its sustenance, although much of 
this work is really given with a philanthropic 
purpose. There are all sorts of plausible 
arguments advanced in defense of it. Is it 
not better that a child should work than to be 
idle in vicious surroundings? Is it not better 
that a child should earn money than that its 
mother should want food? There are indi- 
vidual cases to which such arguments may 
apply—for the moment. 

But beyond all these—beyond all plausi- 
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bilities and apparent exceptions—stands the 
changeless fact that burdened childhood 
makes deficient manhood; and there is no 
escape from this. For man became what 
he is only because his period of childhood is 
longer than the period of the growth and the 
maturing of any other animal. This biolog- 
ical fact underlies all social progress. 

The proper conception of childhood is of a 
period of life that has inalienable rights; for 
upon its inviolability depends the strength of 
the race. There is no way to insure this 
inviolability in the jungle that we call civiliza- 
tion except by the force of the strong—that 
is, by the right of society to demand self- 
protection. This means incessant agitation 
not only to enact laws (for the enactment of 
good laws is the easier part of the task), but 
especially to enforce them. Society has a 
right to say that it is better that an aged 
parent should die than that a child should 
be stunted; for this is the truth in the long 
run. 

The subject has been and yet is too much in 
the hands and in the mouths of professional 
reformers and sentimentalists—men and wo- 
men who are trying to abolish the foibles of 
civilization as earnestly as they are trying to 
put an end to its crimes. . For this reason the 
need is the greater that every strong man and 
woman should clear their minds of all mere 
“charity” in the presence of this first duty 
that the present owes to the future, and come 
to know that the child is father to the man 
in the most literal sense. The inviolability 
of childhood is as fundamental as the inviola- 
bility of womanhood. 


LIFE INSURANCE AT PROPER COST 


HE more the public has thought of life 
insurance during these months of most 
excellent proddings to meditation on the sub- 
ject, the simpler the matter has become. 
For two or three generations nobody seems 
teally to have thought in a straightforward 
way about the subject. Everybody accepted 
the formulas which were built up by the 
“booming”? insurance agents on the philoso- 
phy of success that was worked out by Mr. 
Henry B. Hyde. These formulas began with 
the central truth that life insurance is de- 
sirable—is, in fact, indispensable to prudent 
men whose incomes are not large enough to 
permit of the rapid accumulation of wealth. 
With this as the starting point, the elaborate 
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doctrines of ‘‘investment’’ were incorporated 
into the formulas that everybody accepted as 
axiomatic. You can hardly find a book or 
even a magazine article, addressed to the 
public and written in language that the public 
can understand, which shows clear thinking 
on the subject. The confusion of ideas 
befuddled the managers of insurance com- 
panies, their agents, the press, the pulpit— 
the whole population. 

It captivated the whole business world— 
this obviously absurd and inherently dis- 
honest method of combining investment with 
insurance. Almost every successful business 
man has ‘“‘investment’’ policies for large 
amounts which yield smaller returns perhaps 
than any other investments that they have.. 
Instead of earning good dividends their 
money has been maintaining parasitical 
banks and trust companies and real-estate 
ventures, and paying criminally big salaries 
and maintaining lobbies, and so on. We 
have passed through a period of popular de- 
lusion very like the historic crazes of the 
South Sea Bubble, the Mississippi Bubble and 
insane land ‘‘booms.” It makes an inter- 


‘ 


esting chapter in our national history, even if 
not a very creditable chapter, for it is a 


chapter of a whole people’s delusion. 
Hereafter, of course, the same game will be 
played, but it will henceforth be played only 
on the gullible. They are numerous enough 
to give “‘investment’’ life insurance a long 
lease of prosperity yet. But the whole popu- 
lation will not again be formed into line and 
taxed for the accumulation of capital for the 
use of high financiers (see Mr. Ryan’s sworn 
testimony of Mr. Harriman’s threats if Mr. 
Ryan did not “‘let him in” on the purchase of 
Equitable stock). We shall continue to 
insure our lives—at least wise men of moderate 
incomes will, but we shall insist on having 
policies written in plain English; we shall 
insist on paying just what safe insurance 
with good management must cost and not 
more; and we shall, after a while, have many 
offices to which a man may go and say quietly 
that he would like to buy a life-insurance 
policy ;.and we shall not have to pay for the 
maintenance of thousands of agents whose 
persistent taking of their own time and ours 
has, of course, all been paid for by us. Their 
offices, their traveling expenses, their postage 
bills and printing bills, their automobiles 
and their country homes, their chance to 
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beg us and to bully u. and to scare us—it is 
amazing to think that you and I (poor men 
who thought that we were providing for our 
families and making easy for ourselves the 
slope of life toward the grave)—we have been 
paying these expenses all the while. The 
human comedy has no funnier chapter than 
this. 

Some of the life insurance companies are 
beginning to understand that a great success 
can be won and a great service done by those 
of them that have held to the good old ways 
or are going back to these ways, and are 
inviting the public to come to their offices and 
to buy sound insurance as the public goes to 
shops and offices and buys other commodities 
‘and other kinds of service. 


THE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY AND 
‘“WALL STREET” 

UBLIC indignation made short work of 
Mr. McCurdy, as president of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and of his 
exceedingly expensive family as soon as the 
light of publicity was thrown on his structure 
of paternal benevolence; and the most credu- 
lous of men is bound to wonder at the com- 


placency with which such a structure was 
built up and consented to by even a dummy 


board of directors. Had these directors no 
consciences, or was it knowledge they lacked? 
Perhaps anything could have gone on under 
their noses without arousing suspicion. It 
is even more probable that practically all 
these men in high insurance circles had com- 
pletely forgotten the silent and patient public. 
That was their chief trouble, for the public 
never appeared among them. 

Nor have they yet completely come to un- 
derstand the public and its point of view. 
Else they would not have chosen a man of the 
type of Mr. C. A. Peabody, the new president 
of the Mutual. He is a man of a good record 
and character as a financier, but he belongs 
to the very class that has shown itself in- 
capable of taking the public’s point of view. 
He is allied with great speculative financial 
interests in Wall Street. He is a director in 
railroad and other corporations whose se- 
curities have been used in speculation and 
whose owners are speculators and manipu- 
lators of values. 

When such a man comes into the office of 
the presidency of a great insurance company, 
whose vast holdings are the property of the 
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policy holders, it is a striking evidence of the 
imperfect understanding by the Mutual trus- 
tees of the public’s point of view. No man 
who knows Mr. Peabody has expressed doubt 
of his honesty or of his good intentions. But 
the only way into the public confidence that a 
great fiduciary institution can now take is to 
steer clear of the very kind of men with whom 
Mr. Peabody is identified in the public mind. 
They are borrowers, brokers, speculators, not 
conservers of the property of others. If the 
insurance investigation made anything plain, 
it made plain that the insurance companies 
must be taken away from what the public 
means when it says ‘“‘ Wall Street.” 


A STEP TOWARD MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN 
NEW YORK 


+ le merging of the control of all the 
transit roads on Manhattan Island— 
surface roads, elevated roads and the subway 
—into one “‘holding’’ company, the stock of 
which is controlled by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
and the bonds held by Mr. August Belmont, 
each, of course, with their associates and 
allied interests—this is perhaps the best aid 
that could be devised by the wit of man for 
Mr. Hearst’s next campaign for municipal 
ownership, if he should ever make another. 
For here are millions of watered stock, 
dividends upon which must be paid by the 
public of the metropolis; here is a combination 
of capital and power and influence that must 
be reckoned with in all plans for the better- 
ment and for the extension of facilities for 
travel in our largest city; and here is a sort 
of defiance of the people, who feel that the 
population which makes this travel profitable 
should get the benefit of the best possible 
facilities and the lowest possible fares, and 
especially that the people themselves should 
not be at the mercy of a stock-watered cor- 
poration. Municipal ownership might or 
might not, under other conditions, have 
risen soon again, but it will be heard now 
with increasing earnestness. 


THE STRIKE AS A WEAPON OF REVOLUTION 


O PERSISTENTLY do we associate 
bloodshed with revolutions in govern- 
ment that the outside world was slow to real- 
ize the meaning of events in Russia till the 
streets of Moscow became a battlefield be- 
tween the revolutionists and the Govern: 
ment’s troops. But it is now clear that 4 





FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF 


revolution has been in progress for a year or 
two. The danger in which the Czar’s Govern- 
ment lived was recognized by sagacious men 
when the war with Japan became imminent, 
and war was consented to, perhaps even 
sought, with the hope that the military vic- 
tory which was expected would divert public 
feeling from revolutionary purposes and bring 
the people back under the waning authority 
of the Czar. But the awful collapse of the 
military and naval power revealed even un- 
expected weaknesses of the Government; 
and the slowly gathering revolution quickly 
became an avalanche. 

The assassination of von Plehve, who was 
the obnoxious visible embodiment of ruthless 
autocracy, was the turning point. It then 
began to be evident that large classes of peo- 
ple had found a united method of revolution. 
A union of methods had been the hindrance 
of the Russian revolutionists for a generation. 

And then a new weapon was found—the 
labor strike. When Father Gapon organized 
the working class as a means of seeking con- 
cessions from the Czar a new revolutionary 
machine was created. If reasonable con- 
cessions had then been granted perhaps a 
peaceful, gradual change in government 
would have followed. But the slaughter of 
men, women and children in St. Petersburg 
when Father Gapon tried to present his 
petition made inevitable all that has since 
followed. Not only were the working-men 
organized, but the professional classes also. 
A union of barristers, a union of justices of the 
peace (or officers that correspond somewhat 
nearly thereto), a union of telegraph opera- 
tors, a union of practically every trade and 
profession followed; and these were further 
organized into ‘‘a union of unions’”’ in order 
to secure concert of action. 

The programme was not to offer armed 
resistance, for the good reason, among other 
reasons, that the people were not armed, but 
simply to strike—to suspend every kind of 
activity till a popular government should be 
granted. Such a spectacle was never before 
seen in the world—a whole population stop- 
ping work till the Government should yield. 

The weak place in such a programme was, 
of course, the inability to live in the meantime. 
The margin between life and starvation is 
Narrow in any country, and very narrow in a 
country of so poor a population as Russia has. 
But the programme has been carried out with 
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amazing endurance in a large part of the 
empire. 

After practically all classes of men in the 
cities and towns had been organized in unions, 
one important class was still left—the peas- 
antry. Their support must be secured, and 
it was secured by a peasants’ organization 
which demands land. That is, the peasants 
demand real ownership, to which, it is main- 
tained, they have a title out of which they 
have been cheated. Thus there was organ- 
ized a professional, an industrial, and an 
agrarian strike—a practically universal or- 
ganization which meant by a peaceful stop- 
ping of all work to force the Czar to grant a 
popular government. 

This is the extraordinary fact that stands 
out in all the confusion of the events that 
have followed. That the peaceful programme 
broke down in places, notably in Moscow, and 
that a part of the army showed a stubborn 
loyalty, is not a cause of wonder. The won- 
der is that a universal strike could be main- 
tained at all, and used instead of a general civil 
war as a method of making a radical change 
in the whole structure of government. 


THE FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF THE RUSSIAN 
UPHEAVAL 


HIS new machinery of revolution has 
made other strong Governments in 
Europe think very seriously. If a strike can 
be successfully used in Russia, it might be 
even more easily employed in countries that 
have better organizations of the working 
classes and more intelligent populations. It 
falls in with the Socialistic agitation every- 
where. It seems to require a multitude of 
faithful men rather than leaders of great abil- 
ity. It calls into being a sort of army that 
needs no generals of commanding strength. 
It looks as if it might be a weapon with which 
a mere mass of men may hope to oppose mili- 
tary and civil organizations that have the 
advantage of trained leaders. 

Perhaps the strike may not turn out to be 
such a formidable weapon as it seems; per- 
haps hunger will defeat it whenever it shall 
be tried; perhaps it cannot succeed without 
taking the form of violence at last. But it is 
a new method of revolution and it is likely to 
be tried in times of stress in other countries 
than Russia. 

For in Russia it will get, and doubtlesss it 
will deserve, credit for the revolution which is 











going on towards a more or.less successful 
issue. The ultimate issue, no one can foresee; 
but it seems plain that neither the Czar nor 
any stop-gap Government, such as the ex- 
periment under Count Witte, can really gain 
authority. Some sort of popular govern- 
ment based on a wide if not universal suffrage 
(perhaps including even the suffrage of 
women, which is demanded) will emerge and 
establish itself. Perhaps the vast empire 
may be split into parts, though this seems 
now unlikely. 

Nor can anybody foresee the effects on 
other Governments. Such a convulsion can 
hardly confine itself, in all its results, to one 
country, even though that country be Russia. 
For the months or perhaps the years during 
which it will continue, changes in the relations 
of the masses to the classes in other lands are 
pretty sure to follow. When so deep a 
ploughshare is run through so large a field of 
human society, many unforeseen things are 
likely to happen. 

We may be sure that we are living through 
a period of the mightiest upheaval that has 
taken place in modern times, except only the 
period of the French Revolution; and it may 
be that half a century hence men will not 
make even this exception. 


THE “ REVOLUTION” IN CHINA 


HE Russian revolution stands out big, 
not only because of the intolerable 
condition from which the people seek to free 
themselves but because there are so many 
millions of them. The populations immedi- 
ately affected by the French Revolution and 
by the American Revolution were mere hand- 
fuls in comparison. ' Now, if the news that 
comes from time to time out of China be true 
—that there is a stir among rulers, and per- 
haps the people also, which looks like the 
beginning of a revolution in their policy and 
tendencies—then about one-half of the whole 
human race is in revolution; and men now 
living will witness such wholesale changes in 
human society as perhaps no preceding genera- 
tion has seen. 

The stir in China—and all trustworthy 
observers agree that there is a stir—is not 
directly to change the relation of the masses 
to the classes but to change the attitude of 
the empire to all foreign nations. “China for 
the Chinese’’ is the cry—in other words, an 
end of exploitation and of spoliation by any- 
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body, and the building up of sucha national 
power and spirit as will enable the Chinese 
themselves to develop their country, and to 
hold their own among the nations. Such an 
ambition has been awakened partly by the 
success of Japan, partly by the restriction of 
Chinese emigration to other countries, but 
most of all perhaps by the defeat of Russia’s 
grabbing policy and the now necessary holding 
aloof of other European nations from the same 
game. The Chinese are asking themselves, 
too, why the Japanese should exploit their 
commerce and industry. Why should they 
not develop them themselves and make the 
profit? They have been from immemorial 
times better merchants than the Japanese. 
Why should they not learn the use of modern 
industrial methods and machinery? The 
trade of the Japanese with China is yet small, 
as ours is small—insignificant in comparison 
with the trade that must be developed by 
some manufacturing people. For instance, 
nobody knows the quantity of cotton that is 
grown in the interior of China, picked and 
spun and woven by hand and used wholly at 
home. 

It is conceivable that by such a study of 
modern military, educational, commercial 
and industrial methods as some of the leaders 
in China are now making, the nation may in 
time be modernized by Chinese as Japan has 
been by Japanese. For the possibilities of 
the yellow races have not even yet been 
clearly understood by the Western world; and 
when as high an authority as Dr. Morrison, 
the long-time Pekin correspondent of the 
London Times, writes of an impending revo- 
lution the imagination is stirred to think of 
the prodigious changes going on in the world. 


JAPAN SINCE THE WAR 


HE more we learn of the development 

of the Japanese the less the essential 
differences appear between them and _ the 
people of Western civilization. The course of 
public opinion from a studied deference to 
what foreigners thought, through several 
stages, to a relative indifference to foreign 
opinion—in other words, the growth of a 
feeling of national independence—as described 
by Mrs. Fraser in this number of the magazine, 
has all the psychological earmarks of Western 
thought; and the other characteristics of the 
people since the war show the same kinship of 
theught and mood, 
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Western peoples also would now turn the 
energy that lately spent itself in war into 
channels of industrial activity and take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities that were won 
by victory. The manufacturing now done in 
, Japan is much less than the world in general 
supposes. Before the war there were less 
than half a million operatives reported from 
‘all the factories in the empire—fewer than 
there are in Massachusetts—-and the annual 
value of the product is reported by our Consul 
General Miller to have been no more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 
Industrially it is yet a nation in miniature. 
But a similar thing might have been said 
about the United States after the close of the 
Civil War. Japan has learned many of the 
industrial trades, and, with continental mar- 
kets now open to it, it will forge ahead rapidly. 
But it is foolish to expect it at once to 
dominate the trade of all Eastern Asia. 

The statesmen of the empire are managing 
its public finances with skill and care. When 
the war began Japanese 4 per cent. bonds were 
quoted at seventy-sevén. Since the war they 
have risen to ninety-four. A new foreign 
4 per cent. loan was sold two months ago 
and the money was used to retire a 6 per cent. 
domestic loan, by which transaction the 
government saved a million dollars a year in 
interest.. And their financiers have played 
their game well in this respect. When the great 
Hebrew bankers of Paris became offended 
with the Russian Government, and, of course, 
later distrustful of it also, a Japanese loan of 
$62,500,000 was negotiated with them. The 
total indebtedness of Japan contracted since 
the war began is $675,000,0c0oo—-by no means 
an excessive sum in comparison with what 
they won. The people, frugal by long train- 
ing, now with the whole force of their patriot- 
ism turned to industrial and commercial con- 
quests, will doubtless become rich as fast as 
is good for their national character. 


THE NEW BRITISH GOVERNMENT 


HE philosophic indecision of the Balfour 
Ministry, with Mr. Chamberlain’s agi- 
tation for protection, seems a sort of night- 
mare to the thorough-going Englishman now 
that the rugged régime of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is come, which knows its own 
mind and stands firmly for free trade. The 
change is a going back to the old ways and the 
old moods. 


A NEW ERA OF-RAILROAD BUILDING 
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The new Government stands firmly for the 
Japanese alliance, and for the friendly rela- 
tions with France and the United States, and 
hopes to clear away all misunderstandings 
with Germany. But in almost all other im- 
portant matters it makes a divergence from 
the policies of the Balfour Ministry. It 
promises home management of home subjects 
in Ireland as fast as it can be practically 
brought about; it restores the chief command 
in India to the civil instead of the military 
authorities—a policy that would have sus- 
tained and retained Lord Curzon; it will 
forbid the further importation of coolies into 
South Africa, where a practical slavery has 
been established in the mines; and it would 
cut down military expenses. A strong cabi- 
net and a policy of decision under a prime 
minister whose chief quality is blunt strength 
rather than brilliancy—with these the Liberals 
have auspiciously returned to power. 


A NEW ERA OF RAILROAD BUILDING 


R. E. H. HARRIMAN has declared his 

belief that the United States is enter- 

ing upon a period of competitive railroad 

building, just as it has passed through an era 

of competitive railroad buying. Mr. J. J. 

Hill, on the contrary, sees nothing to justify 
such a belief. 

These gentlemen have raised a great ques- 
tion. The West is crying for more railways. 
Mr. Harriman believes that it will get them. 
Nearly if not quite 2,500 miles of new road in 
the West will be under way within six months. 
Mr. Gould is building the Western Pacific— 
more than 1,000 miles—to break the Harriman 
monopoly at San Francisco. Mr. Yoakum 
and his associates are building a line from 
Colorado to the Gulf of Mexico. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is credited with making 
a complete survey from the Missouri River to 
the north Pacific Coast, by the Black Hills 
and the untraversed regions of Wyoming and 
Idaho. The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
is said to have planned a line to run from 
Guernsey, Neb., to Salt Lake City, invading 
the territory of the Union Pacific. 

This outbreak of activity after a five-year 
period of comparatively little building of new 
lines is worth noting. Ten months ago THE 
Wor p’s Work predicted that the great rail- 
ways would not long permit the Harriman 
lines to monopolize the traffic of San Fran- 
cisco. Since then the Gould lines and the St. 
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Paul, which had previously given their trans- 
continental traffic to the Union Pacific, have 
designed new railway lines to the Pacific 
Coast. The Burlington’s rumored extension 
is another step in the same direction, for the 
Burlington has turned over millions of tons of 
freight every year to the Union Pacific at 
Cheyenne. 

It is, therefore, little wonder that it should 
be Mr. Harriman who first sees and com- 
ments upon the threat of competitive railway 
building; for nearly all of it west of the Mis- 
sissippi will be aimed directly at the Harriman 
lines. And there will be reprisals. Out of 
this conflict will come a new era in building, 
and the West will get the roads that it 
wants. Oregon, Washington and California 
will surely have new lines, and they will 
profit by them. 


A REAL RAILROAD REFORM 
HE renewed effort of many of the great 
railroad companies to discontinue “‘all 
forms of free transportation” is a long step 
toward railroad reform; for the free pass is 
part and parcel of rate discriminations, of polit- 
ical influence, of favoritism in every form. It is 
doubtful if any important railroad company 
has ever lived up tothis principle for any length 
of time, and yet every company would like to do 
it. The public would like to have it done, 
too. After all, the beginning of railroad 
reform is the stiffening up of the character of 
the railroads themselves. This permanently 
done, statutes for the regulation of rates 
would become unnecessary. Like most other 
bad things, railroad abuses would disappear 
with the building up of character and the cul- 

tivation of the power to say ‘‘ No.” 


THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


pein in a period when the organization of 

everything was easy it was a wonderful 
feat to extend the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor to include 67,000 local 
crganizations among more than sixty relig- 
ious sects. The Rev. Francis E. Clark 
formed the first society in the Williston Con- 
gregational Church in Portland, Maine, in 
1881, and the twenty-fifth anniversary of this 
modest but earnest beginning will be cele- 
brated all over the world,on February 2d, by 
nearly three and a half million members. 

The most significant fact in the history of 
the society is the proof it has given of the 
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tendency in the churches toward codéperation, 
even toward federation, and of the ever 
decreasing rigidity of sectarian lines. The dif- 
ferences of dogmas do not interfere with the 
growth or the work of such an all-inclusive 
organization of the young people of Protestant 
Christendom; and the organization, like the 
Christian Associations of young men and of 
young women, has to do with applied religion 
rather than with creeds—the building up of 
good morals, gocd taste, practical helpfulness, 
and good citizenship. 


THE PITIFULLY RICH 


T WAS a pitiful spectacle of human vanity, 
shown by the successful publication a lit- 
tle while ago in New York of a luxurious 
volume about rich men who were the victims 
of a shrewd and disreputable practical psycho- 
logist—rich persons who paid from $1,500 
to $10,000 each to have their portraits 
and a lot of printed stuff, about them appear 
in a rich binding—pitiful beyond any exhibi- 
tion of paucity of mind combined with 
plenty of purse that was ever made. The 
method of selection excluded the possibility of 
any sort of distinction—except distinction fora 
soft and easy vanity and for money enough 
to pay the bill. Yet these are our successft.1 
men of affairs. 

This kind of humbug makes an awful reve- 
lation of the false values that capable men of 
business put on what they conceive to be 
distinction; and it continues and deepens a 
sort of contempt with which well-balanced per- 
sons regard many men whoachieve conspicuous 
financial success. ‘‘You can see what the 
Good Lord thinks of wealth,’’ an old philoso- 
pher once said, ‘‘by observing what kind of 
persons He sometimes gives it to.” 

This information about this particular vol- 
ume of vanity, itis worth recalling, came to the 
public attention, as it were, accidentally. 
Many such enterprises no doubt are carried 
through of which the public never hears. The 
vain rich are doubtless paying for ‘‘distinction”’ 
all the while, and nobody knows it except the 
parasites who feed on them. 


THE RISE OF THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT 


GENERATION ago most of our colleges 

had as presidents preachers or “‘ mere 
scholars’’—men, that is to say, who were not 
men of affairs. The colleges outgrew this 
kind of management, both intellectually and 
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economically, and it became the fashion to 
select as presidents men of academic ex- 
perience and traditions who were also men of 
affairs. Of course the change was a good 
one, and we have felicitated ourselves much 
on it. 

But the new kind of college president 
seems to have brought evils of another sort 
with him. Since he was selected to “manage 
men,” he has shown a tendency, it is said, to 
manage them somewhat too imperiously. 
The position of a professor is coming, in some 
institutions, to be the position of a man 
“engaged ’”’ by the president, and consequently 
more or less a salaried employee. Such a 
bald statement of a tendency is, perhaps, an 
overstatement. But the drift is toward a one- 
man power at the expense of the dignity, and 
possibly of the efficiency, of some of the 
members of the faculty. 

Such a feeling, more or less clearly defined, 
exists in many of our best universities and 
colleges; but it exists, in most cases, not only 
without the knowledge but contrary to the 
belief of the presidents themselves. For the 
presidents are not tyrants and do not mean 
to be. But such a drift is an inevitable 
result of the necessary change that has taken 
place in the management of colleges. It is 
inherent in the management especially of 
those institutions which must continually 
seek additional endowment. 

Perhaps in some cases better teachers, if 
less eminent men, may be engaged by this 
system; but it is declared that with the 
necessity of better business management at 
the top there has come a certain loss of dis- 
tinction in being a member of a college faculty. 

On the other hand the college president 
has become a more and more important and 
conspicuous member of society. He makes 
the acquaintance of many men of affairs; he 
associates with men of political activity. 
“Capitalists’’ and legislators know him well. 
He serves on many committees and boards 
that give time to the public welfare. He is an 
orator on public commercial as on public 
academic occasions. His opinion is sought 
alike on labor strikes and on questions of 
commerce. The college presidents form a 
sort of Cabinet, and a very efficient one, of 
Public Welfare. 

After all, it is a very wise man—a great 
man, in fact—who, having great power, so 
uses it as never to display it. It is probable 
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that the college president under present 
conditions has one of the most difficult 
positions in our society. 


FOOTBALL AND ITS DISTORTED VALUES 


IFTEEN deaths and a considerable number 
of serious injuries were caused by foot- 
ball during the past season and criticism of 
the game has reached its most serious pitch. 
A number of preparatory schools have for- 
bidden it. Columbia University, in New Y rk, 
has abolished it. The President of the Unit- 
ed States held a meeting of prominent coaches 
in his effort to reformit. The professionalism 
and roughness of many of the college teams 
have provoked deserved condemnation. 

Most persons agree that the game ought to 
be modified. The sentiment in favor of abol- 
ishing it is widespread. Yet it has its stead- 
fast advocates—under proper regulation. 

“T have no sympathy whatsoever,’ said 
President Roosevelt, “with the overwrought 
sentimentality which would keep a young 
man in cotton wool’’; and many vigorous men 
have this feeling. 

But there is one objection to the game as 
it is now played besides the roughness, the 
professionalism and the gambling that it pro- 
vokes. It interferes with the successful per- 
formance of the proper work of American col- 
leges. It keeps a considerable number of 
students from doing consistent work for a 
fourth of the college year. But even this is 
not the worst objection to it, for it has estab- 
lished in many American colleges an alto- 
gether false standard of values. A man 
with the qualities of leadership and the 
intellectual attainments of a fighting ward 
politician may be a good football player. 
Such a young man, because of his skill and 
strength on the football field, is honored by 
students in institutions that are meant to be 
centres of intellectual culture and good-breed- 
ing. The purpose of our colleges is to turn 
out gentlemen who shall be as good scholars 
as possible; and emphasis laid on football 
often puts a premium on precisely the wrong 
type of man. This reversal of values is the 
worst evil of the game—an evil that stands at 
the other extreme from the premium once put 
on the mere college “grind.’’ The college- 
bred man should be physically strong and 
brave, but he should also be a gentleman 
and as good a scholar as he can be. Foot- 
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ball disturbs the equilibrium of his develop- 
ment even more than the midnight oil did. 

President Butler said the final word about 
the game in his explanation of the action of 
Columbia University: 


“The game . . . is nota sport, but a profes- 
sion. It demands prolonged training, complete ab- 
sorption of time and thought, and is inconsistent— 
in practice at least—with the devotion to work 
which is the first duty of the college or university 
student. It can be participated in by only the 
merest fraction of the student body. Throughout 
the country it has come to be an academic nuisance 
because of its interference with academic work, and 
an academic danger because of the moral and physi- 
cal ills that follow in its train. The large sums 
received in gate-money are a temptation to extrava- 
gant management, and the desire for them marks 
the game as in no small degree a commercial enter- 
prise. The great public favor with which even the 
fiercest contests are received is not a cause for ex- 
ultation, but rather for profound regret.” 


THE SWING OF POPULATION TO THE 
SOUTHWEST 


N THE ten years ending with 1900 the 
centre of the country’s population moved 
only fourteen miles westward, as compared 


with forty-eight miles in the previous de- 
cade. During the same time it moved three 
miles southward. Exact calculations cannot 
be made of the movement of the centre since 
1900, but there is no doubt that the decrease 
in the movement westward and the increase 
in the movement southward have continued 
during the last five years. 

The southward movement has come 
through the rapid growth of Oklahoma, 
Indian Territory, Texas and Arizona, and 
the slackened westward movement is caused 
by the greater relative increase of population 
in the Eastern states. Thus the state 
census of 1905 shows that Massachusetts 
made a gain in five years of 7 per cent., New 
York of 11 per cent., Rhode Island of 12 per 
cent., New Jersey of 13 per cent., and Florida 
of 15 per cent. West of the centre Iowa fell 
off 10 per cent., and Michigan (up to 1904) 
gained only 4 per cent., Kansas 5 per cent., 
Wisconsin 8 per cent., Wyoming 1o per cent., 
and Minnesota 13 percent. New York had an 
increase in five years of 798,000, which is more 
than the increase in all the Western states. 

No Southern state except Florida took a 
census in 1905, and Florida, which is not a 
great industrial community, does not give 
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a sound basis for estimating the growth of the 
other Southern states. But we know from 
the South’s bank clearings and its railroad 
earnings, and from the traffic of its ports, 
that its population is increasing rapidly. It 
has been the growth of the Southwest, how- 
ever, that has been drawing, and is still draw- 
ing, the centre of population southward. 

It is to explain and to describe this signifi- 
cant movement of population that Tue 
Wor p’s Work will publish in succeeding 
numbers articles showing the life and the 
work of the people of this rapidly develop- 
ing part of the country. 


A GREAT “NATIONAL THEATRE”? 


HE building of a _ so-called National 
theatre in New York seems likely to be 
accomplished by the energy of Mr. Heinrich 
Conried and the liberality of a group of rich 
men. The importance of such an institution 
is not likely at first to be fully appreciated in 
a country where the stage has come more and 
more to be regarded as a frivolous amusement, 
tempered by morbid satire and rustic comedy. 
First of all, a play-house nobly built and 
made both beautiful and safe; good players 
trained to present good plays—not ‘‘stars” 
but all capable actors; the great plays given 
with such frequent changes of programme as 
to permit every piece to be given several 
times every winter; the conduct of the per- 
formances to be so good and uniform as to 
confer a real distinction on the actors; the 
presentation also of really good new plays, so 
that our playwrights may work with a greater 
seriousness of purpose; the conduct of the 
institution to be freed from the necessity and 
if possible the temptation of mere money- 
making; the sale of many good seats at low 
prices—fifty cents and even twenty-five cents 
each; the theatre to be a place where students 
of literature may see the masterpieces of the 
drama, and, therefore, an educational institu- 
tion as well as the resort of intelligent 
fashion—such are -Mr. Conried’s leading 
aims. 

Such an institution once started right would 
be maintained as long as its conduct should 
be kept high. And, in Heaven’s name, it is 
time we had such a thing in the United States; 
for the sums of money that we spend on 
theatres that do nothing more than emphasize 
low or vulgar wit are almost incalculable; and 
nearly every one of them is an unrelieved 
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commercial enterprise. We have cleverness 
that is frittered away; we have money that is 
foolishly wasted ; we have ‘‘amusements”’ that 
do not amuse intelligent persons—all that the 
shrewd managers may accumulate fortunes. 
But we have also cleverness, money, and 
seriousness of purpose that now contribute 
nothing to one of the great arts that is more 
popular than it ever was before. 


‘“ AMERICAN FARMING.” 


SCHOLAR in agriculture and a man of 
distinction recently wrote: 

“Above all, don’t imagine a farmer is any dif- 
ferent from any other kind of a citizen. Farming 
is a profession requiring more shrewdness than law, 
more technical training than medicine, more up- 
rightness than theology, more brains and resource- 
fulness than pedagogy. It is its own reward. 
God made farmers. The other professions are par- 
asites.’’ 

And truly. For the day is at last come— 
certainly it is within sight—that wise men 
have been hoping for since the time of the 
Pharaohs, when the Farmer shall do his work 
with the skill and the business method re- 
quired for success in other scientific pursuits, 
and shall reap a full reward in position, in in- 
fluence and in wealth. The isolation of farm 
life has passed, the day of farm machinery 
and of cheap transportation is come; and the 
Farmer is becoming the exact and prosperous 
man upon whom the other industries and 
professions depend. 


HOW MAY A WOMAN 
SUM? 


[This space is given every month to an explanation of the art of making investments. 


INVEST A SMALL SUM? 
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Yet, strangely enough, in this land of 
farmers and of magazines there has been no 
farming magazine. Agricultural newspapers 
there are in abundance—nearly four hundred 
of them—and many of them serve their pur- 
pose well. But a paper is not a magazine. 
One does not take the place of the other—it 
supplements it. The treatment even of the 
same subjects is different in one from the 
treatment in the other, and the range and the 
utility and the beauty of illustrations are very 
different. 

The publishing house of which THE 
Wor.tp’s Work, Country Life in America 
and The Garden Magazine are successful 
products, feeling forward for other paths of 
usefulness, has been moved to supply this 
singular omission. And a most extraordinary 
thing has happened. This purpose was an- 
nounced, not widely but with modesty, and 
cash subscriptions began at once to come 
in. Several thousand paid subscriptions were. 
received before the first number was printed. 
Arguing from such a start, what will happen 
when it appears in February—a modest but 
earnest and (we hope) well-planned, well- 
edited, beautiful monthly—we can but wait 
and see; but reasonably good preliminary 
evidence of the demand for such a magazine 
as American Farming seems to have been 
given already, and it will be a great pleasure 
to serve a constituency that so alertly ex- 
presses its appreciation. 


INVEST A SMALL 


The first article, 


“Guiding Principles for Small Investors,’’ appeared last month.] 


HEN one of the greatest financiers 

W of the United States was asked 

by the widow of a man who had 
been his secretary how she could invest the 
$4,000 which her husband had left to her, the 
financier shook his head. 

“Madam,” he said, “I can name for you 
no investment that will give you more than 
four dollars a week in income from such a sum. 
To try to do so would be to expose you to 





danger that you should not run. Put the 
money in a savings bank. Use what you 
need of it to pay for a six months’ course in 
stenography and I will give you a salary 
that will net you 20 per cent. on your whole 
capital.” 

The advice was sound. Small amounts of 
capital, owned by a woman or by a man who 
cannot give skilful personal attention to it, 
cannot be invested in any securities with the 
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same safety and the same profit that it 
will find if it be invested in useful, profit- 
creating knowledge. The advice was given four 
years ago. It cost the woman $400 to live 
for six months, during which she became 
an almost expert stenographer. She took a 
position at $15 a week. With the residue 
of her capital. she soon afterward estab- 
lished a typewriting bureau, 

She now has savings to invest—not large 
sums, but (say) about $300 a year. How 
should she invest them? The problem is 
to invest $300 safely, thereby increasing her 
income so far as safety will permit and 
laying up for the future a capital asset—in 
other words, a safe though modest wealth. 

The field for such an investment is very 
narrow. Undoubtedly the safest and most 
conservative investment of this kind is in city, 
county or state bonds. For such an in- 
vestment railway bonds are utterly unsuit- 
able. They are generally issued in $1,000 or 
$500 pieces. City bonds are issued in small 
amounts, and almost without exception they 
are perfectly safe. The law safeguards them. 
One does not have to pay taxes on the income 
derived from them. They will pay to the 
holder about 50 per cent. more than a savings 
bank will pay. The income will be from 
34 per cent. to 4 per cent., according to the 
credit of the municipality that issues them. 
In New York they pay 33 per cent. or slightly 
less. 

The best way to buy them is at public sale. 
At least once a year New York City, for 
instance, sells bonds. They are advertised. 
One may put in an application for any amount 
of them, from $10 upward. Generally, the 
man or the woman who bids for $10 of bonds, 
provided the bid is good enough, will get them. 
Local bonds are better than the bonds of out- 
side municipalities, because local bonds are 
exempt from local taxes, while others are not. 

Failing a public offer of bonds, any reliable 
broker can generally find local bonds for the 
small investor. The fee for such a service 
is nominal, but the investor will do well to 
understand precisely what the fee is to be 
and to have it in writing before buying. 
The investment of such savings can, of 
course, be varied, as knowledge grows. A 
woman or a man who handles a few hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of bonds will find that his 
or her knowledge will grow quickly. 
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Guaranteed stocks are very often recom- 
mended by the bankers to women investors 
of comparatively small sums. They, too, 
pay no taxes on the income. They sell, 
however, very high if the guarantee is per- 
fectly good. It is not possible to get much 
more than 3? per cent. or 4 per cent. on them. 
Stocks of railroads guaranteed by the Pennsy]- 
vania, New York Central, or any other power- 
ful and wealthy corporation, sell at least as 
high as municipal bonds of New York City. 
They can be bought with equal safety, but are 
hardly advisable in comparison with city 
bonds because it is more difficult to sell 
them when a sale is desired. Any woman who 
buys them should find out immediately what 
bankers will sell them when she needs to sell, 
and should“ keep in touch with their market.” 

The unsafe ways to invest should also be 
pointed out here. If you have savings to 
invest avoid, as you would avoid the devil, 
the securities or insecurities that parade them- 
selves week after week in the Sunday papers, 
on the billboards, or in the street cars, and 
in similar places. They are much advertised 
because they need to be much advertised to 
be sold. There are many associations through- 
out the United States—for building, for trading 
in real estate, and even for making investments 
—which are comparatively safe, but there 
is no telling when some new ‘“‘interest’’ may 
take control and use them to unworthy ends. 

Especially avoid mining stocks and bonds. 
Once out of two hundred times, let us 
suppose, you may get hold of something 
valuable. The stock of the Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company, which is the mining trust that 
controls the copper industry in the United 
States, has been as high as $130 per share and 
as low as $35 per share within the past four 
years. Being an outsider, you are just as 
likely to buy it at the high price as at the 
low—in fact much more likely, for at the high 
price it is much advertised and praised. 

It is not wise to trust wholly to others. 
At the least, it will be found profitable in most 
cases to know precisely what has been bought 
with your money, how much was paid for 
every item, what every item represents, where 
it could be sold or pledged if need be, whether 
or not it is likely to advance greatly in price, 
whether its income is fixed by the law or can 
grow greater or less—in fact, to get a clear 
idea of the whole investment. 
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INFLUENCE IN A NEW RAILROAD 
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EUGENE P. LYLE, JR. 


(The fourth of a serves of first-hand investigations of problems involved in the control of the Panama Canal] 


7 NHE story of Haiti is a story of misery. 
The theme obtrudes itself with a 
first landing on the island, in the 

first wondering awe before the exquisite 

beauty of sea and mountains and sky. In 
natural advantages, Haiti has no peer. What 
is human there is debased wretchedness. 

But the story of the island is one full of 
interest, tragic as barbaric passions, romantic 
as the tropics. A race of simple children 
have been playing at kings and emperors and 
presidents. All to themselves they possess 
a part of a wonderful island where once they 
were slaves. They had the entire island at 
first, but their quarreling gashed an ugly 
frontier across, marking off Santo Domingo, 
and now there are two sets of warring passions 
instead of one. The fairy country of richly 
wooded hills where the children play at 
government is a land of palms; but a palm, 
stately and gracefully drooping, whispers 
what is seductive, enervating. It is the em- 
blem of dreams, of indolence. To imagine a 
sword fight under one is a difficult matter. 
To even think of so much activity vaguely 
irritates. The people of the island own lazy 
Africa for their mother. They are the 
creatures of dalliance. They are good natured 
and quick to laugh, showing their white 
teeth and the whites of their eyes. That is 
why they seem children. In the affairs of 
men they cannot be called anything else. 
But why such a people rage with the energy of 
bloodthirsty beasts, and wreck their slothful 
paradise, is an enigma. Under the hot sun, 
where it takes force of character to sip a 
lemonade, one cannot understand how the 
desire to fight may ever overcome the inertia 
of laziness. After a nearer intimacy, though, 


one gropes toward an explanation. 
The objection will possibly be made that 
Haiti has learned to behave herself. 


People 





may think so, because of late she brews no 
spluttering caldron, like Venezuela or Santo 
Domingo. But the time comes when a 
gladiator must pause. Through his gaping 
wounds his force is spent. Haiti is panting 
for breath now. She would dearly love a 
revolution, but from sheer exhaustion she must 
forego the pastime. Hence she is behaving 
herself. Her story becomes the sequel of 
one hundred years of playing at kings and 
emperors and presidents. It is a drama of 
misery—misery amid opulence. 

Let the first landing be at Jérémie, old 
Jérémie, where Dumas was born. As with 
every port of Haiti, Jérémie is a jumble of 
decrepit frame houses. They have seemingly 
rolled down hill, to be halted by some miracle 
at the water’s edge. The hulls of a schooner 
and a liner, wrecked by northers, lie just off 
the beach. Thus even the emerald green of 
the bay adds its touch to the decay on land. 

To pass the first Haitian official is not 
always easy. The ruling party may be in a 
ridiculously nervous state, because of a hun- 
dred or so political refugees in Kingston; and 
passports are rigorously exacted. During 
such times no one can board a ship without 
special permission from the authorities, and 
to land for an hour on shore provokes the 
meddling scrutiny of your pedigree by a 
black man in a shanty at the rude wharf. 
He is reluctant to believe that the name on the 
passport is that of the bearer. He has doubts, 
but he does not know exactly what these 
doubts are. He acts like a child vaguely 
aware of some elusive responsibility. He 
has authority, and he feels that he must exert 
it in one way or another. But he is polite. 
When. he finally lets the bearer pass, it is 
with a salutation in French as softly courteous 
as might be inspired in a waiter of the Café 
de la Paix in Paris by a rich American. It is 
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heroic, too, because the poor child still has 
his doubts. This gives a fairly accurate idea 
of all officiaidom in Haiti. 

The streets of Jérémie twist up hill and 
down hill, and they are lumpy. Scratch 
beneath the caked grime, and you find that 
you are on a coral bed. The boards of the 
houses are cracked and rotting. There are 
Negroes everywhere, in rags, moving slothfully. 
What is picturesque is of dirt. There is no 
national dress, no distinctive local color. 
You have come with no idea of what you will 
see, for little enough is known of Haiti. And 
the impression you get is of a “coon hollow,”’ 
such as the slums of our Southern cities 
might offer. But one misses the light- 
heartedness of our own darkies. You feel 
that the spirit has been taken out of these 
Haitians. The sun glares bright and hot, 
yet there is a heavy cloud that depresses. 
Where voices are raised, they are rarely 
mirthful, but high strung, quarrelsome, in a 
peevish strain. 

Yet the picture is not one of famine, of 
babes sobbing, being too weak to cry, of wild, 
staring eyes. Such a condition would have 


quick promise of relief, either by death, or 
by wheat-laden ships from civilization. 


The 
picture is much more hopeless. The Haitian 
lies sprawled in the shade, like the dog of 
Constantinople. He is not hungry in his 
Oriental dozing. But he is as wretched. 
He lies rotting in an abandoned garden. 
The little village ports of Haiti were once 
scenes of thrift. There were warehouses 
under red tin roofs. Enough coffee, cotton 
and cane were piled upon the docks to start 
a respectable commerce. But this was long 
ago. Without the white man, the blacks 
have been gradually sinking to their original 
savagery of the African jungle. Their en- 
lightenment is only imitative. For instance, 
an election is but the old tribal war cry. 
Two years ago the different candidates 
hunted each other down, ravaging the country 
as they went. The election gave the victory 
to Nord Alexis, a burly Negro, mighty even 
now in his great age. The new pack of 
office holders celebrated by flooding the 
stricken country with a $13,000,000 issue of 
paper money, or gourdes. It was made 
legal tender, and guaranteed by an income 
tax amounting to something like ro per cent. 
Those who had incomes, for that reason 
having influence, protested and threw the 
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question into litigation. The face value of a 
gourde is one dollar, but one dollar will buy 
six or seven gourdes. The silver money 
vanished as by magic, and even the nickel 
subsidiary money first circulated at a 30 per 
cent. premium over paper, because small 
money was so rare in trade, and also because 
nickel at least retains its intrinsic value. 
The Negroes consequently blame all their 
woes on the debased gourdes. As even sugar 
has to be imported, the cost of provisions 
is multiplied by seven. The wages of a man 
are but one gourde a day. 

The feeble Government’s export duties are 
heavy enough to choke the island’s industries 
at their source. Coffee alone keeps away 
debt-collecting gunboats, and gives Haiti 
her name for good behavior. By an arrange- 
ment between the Government and creditors— 
mostly French—the interior and exterior 
debts were consolidated. A foreign banking 
house—the National Bank of Haiti, with 
headquarters at Paris and with only a branch 
at Port au Prince—until last summer trans- 
acted all of the Government’s financial busi- 
ness. That is, it collected revenue, paid 
interest on the debts, and turned the balance 
over to the Government, of course charging 
a profitable commission. Now the interest 
on the debt is guaranteed by the export duty 
on coffee, amounting to the exorbitant sum 
of three dollars on the hundred pounds, 
and coffee, it should be remembered, 
is the island’s biggest product, her main 
reliance. 

What would be the strength of another 
people, is in Haiti but another cause of 
degeneracy. This is the division of the land 
into small holdings. Negroes fell heir to mag- 
nificent plantations after the expulsion of 
their French masters. But they show a poor 
accounting of their stewardship. They have 
squandered their substance in the luxury of 
sluggish ease and civil ware Soon there was 
no longer capital, and a smaller and smaller 
area was cultivated. Before long the splendid 
estates were abandoned altogether. The 
Government retains an ownership over a 
great portion, but the rest is given up to 
squatters. It has lapsed to a savage state. 
A family here and there camps in the wilder- 
ness, living on coffee that grows wild, picking 
the fruits on every side, and perhaps growing 
a few yams. Should a man aspire to what 
he could call a farm, he would have to leave 
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it for military service, or perhaps see it ruined 
by ravaging hordes of armed politicians. 

Under such conditions, foreign capital 
would not until lately seek investment in 
Haiti. Besides, the constitution forbids the 
holding of land by a foreigner, and few use 
the subterfuge of acquiring property in the 
name of a native. Consequently the vast 
natural resources of the country are not 
exploited. They bring in very little to help 
along the depreciated gourdes. The island, 
the next to the largest of the West Indies, 
has been called the richest of all in the 
Caribbean. Anything that is planted will 
grow, and yield crop after crop during the 
same year. Haiti with her million and a half 
of Negroes and a few mulattoes, occupies a 
third of the island, or a portion considerably 
larger than Porto Rico. The hills are covered 
with forests of fine wood, but they remain 
practically untouched. The natives cut a 
little logwood now and then, but without 
planting more. Seven or eight thousand 
tons are exported annually. The cacao that 
happens to get picked amounts to 5,000,000 
pounds a year, and pays an export duty to 
guarantee the interest on some railroad 
shares. Cotton might one day mean great 
wealth for Haiti, but its annual export now 
does not pass a few thousand tons. There 
are also tobacco, hides, wax, honey, etc., etc. 
Other products of the island, like sugar, 
corn, and rice, are not enough for the paltry 
local demand. They have to be imported. 
Deposits of gold, silver, copper, iron and coal 
are known to exist, but there has been very 
little prospecting done. And the great staple 
—coffee—has fallen off of late years by almost 
half, from seventy to fifty million pounds, 
though this season’s crop has been big. 
Nothing has been said of the fruits of Haiti, 
but she should have as much as Jamaica, 
where a vast and totally new industry, banana 
growing, has been created by the genius of 
an American. 

But should a foreigner attempt anything 
for the uplifting of Haiti, and thereby for the 
betterment of his own pocket, he is fretted by 
obstacles at every turn. The Negroes have 
wanted nothing of the white man. They 
are absurdly jealous, absurdly suspicious. 
Nearly every port has its old hulk of a wreck, 
or several of them, but the Government 
refuses to allow the United States to erect 
much needed lighthouses. The harbors have 
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no buoys, and each captain has to find the 
ship’s channel for himself, by constant 
soundings. The pilot frequently does not 
come on board until the anchor is dropped. 

Obviously, the white man has not been 
welcome in Haiti, and Haiti appreciated, too, 
that the best way to keep him out was to 
keep him from making money. She did not 
care how great the advantages might be to 
herself. The cost of the white man’s ab- 
sence was misery, but she chose to pay it. 
A fair-sized transport circling the coast could 
take away every foreigner in the country. 
They scarcely number five hundred, mostly 
Germans. Though the greater part of the 
imports come from the United States, there 
are few Americans. Our consular agent is 
more often a Frenchman or a German, or 
possibly a Haitian naturalized, than an 
American. There are several German bank- 
ing houses at Port au Prince, whose managers 
have the eyes of hawks to watch, or even 
direct, this or that man’s political destiny. 
Germany is striving to have the tariff dis- 
criminations abolished, but at present France 
is still the one favored nation. 

The Negro is not of a race to nurse a hatred 
for long. Among the masses, his natural kind- 
liness and good nature actuate his manner 
towards the white man. But his simplicity is 
played upon by officialdom. Fear of en- 
croachment, even of slavery renewed, amounts 
to superstitious terror. He attributes his 
wretchedness to the white men—that is, he 
does when he listens to the whispers of poli- 
ticians. In hopelessly bad times, the situation 
of foreigners may become precarious at any 
moment. Leaving aside the popular diversion 
of setting a town on fire during a revolution, 
there often exists a more direct menace. For 
instance, during the celebration of the 
hundredth anniversary of independence, peti- 
tions were sent to President Nord asking him 
to start a massacre of the whites as a fitting 
patriotic memento of the glorious occasion. ~ 
Posters were also tacked up everywhere, 
inciting the people to this barbarity. 

The backward state of the country may 
now be imagined. The enlightenment of a 
century ago, such as the luxurious French 
planters gave the island, has been blotted out. 
At every turn, whether in the interior, or in 
the towns, the traveler is reminded of primeval 
savagery. You need only see the lighterman 
pounce upon the bones which are thrown down 
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to them by the sailors. These stevedores are 
naked to the waist, and their black bodies 
glisten as they tumble over one another in 
their barges, and fight and scratch, trying to 
get at a bone. Their screeching is hideous, 
and when one of them clutches the prize, and 
tears at the flesh with his teeth, until another 
snatches it away, you think with disgust of 
unclean beasts. 

To try to reckon any percentage of educa- 
tion is farcical. A former cabinet officer told 
me that only one Haitian in twenty can read 
and write, but he added sorrowfully that the 
extent of the reading and writing of the 
twentieth one very rarely rose to the dignity 
of education. French nuns and friars, mostly 
from Brittany, have schools in the villages, 
but these reach so few that the mass lives on 
in complete ignorance. If the Haitian has 
the means, he sends his boy to Europe, or 
more recently, to the United States, and 
these boys are about the only leaven of the 
general illiteracy. They study law or medi- 
cine, though the sorest need of their country 
is for mechanics. The religion is Catholic, 
and the people are usually devout. If a 
village is on fire, the Negroes will leave their 
huts to burn, and toil fanatically to save the 
church. But there is voodooism also. The 
papaloi, as the voodoo is called, often pos- 
sesses the secrets of herbs. Through them he 
works his supposed charms, causing the 
flesh to swell, or later giving the antidote. 
Such practises are rigorously punished in 
Jamaica, but in Haiti the superstitious Negro 
is left at their mercy. He trembles in the 
belief of the wildest yarns. He fears the 
man-vampire who flies by night 

The lack of public works is pitiable. 
There are adobe villages among the sierras 
of Mexico better equipped than Port au 
Prince. Naked children, and grown ones 
too, loll like swine in the ditch water of the 
public streets. The only electric lighting in 
the country is that in the president’s palace. 
In all Haiti there is not an illuminated street. 
A more sorrowful féte may not be described 
than that of the first of May, when the old 
French celebration in honor of Agriculture is 
observed. At Port au Prince the best uni- 
forms are worn, ludicrous, unequalled by any 
“caricature of comic opera. There is a parade, 
and there are glowing speeches. Bananas are 
planted in the street, to be torn up later. 
At night a few sickly sky-rockets are sent up 
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from the ancient fortress behind the town. 
But the streets are dark. From the harbor 
one may count as many as twenty-nine lights, 
shining lonesomely in windows here and 
there. There are no highways, only lonely 
trails which wind among mountains ten 
thousand feet high. Telegraphic communica. 
tion is a burlesque. A telegram from one 
town to another very often requires one month 
and a half or two months for transmission. 
From Jérémie to the capital is only a few 
hours by boat, but a telegram takes seven 
or eight days. A coastal service would 
prove a great blessing, and there used to be 
one, the Compagnie Riviére, but business was 
so poor that the enterprise was. abandoned 
when the Government could no longer guar- 
antee interest. The boats are now rotting at 
anchorage. Any two ports of Haiti may 
really be farther apart than Chicago is from 
Berlin. 

Since the Haitians blame the depreciated 
money for their wretchedness—when they do 
not blame the whites—and since we have just 
learned that abject stagnation may partly 
account for both, what, then, is there to 
explain all three? ‘‘ Politics.” 

A small boat steals out into the harbor 
some dark night, and comes alongside the 
towering hulk of a ship at anchor. That is 
politics, for the boat is taking out coffee to 
the ship without payment of the export tax, 
and the customs officials know it. Probably 
one-fourth of Haiti’s coffee crop is thus made 
exempt from the tax. A boy of six is bre- 
vetted a colonel. This also is_ politics. 
The children of the influential are immune 
from the conscript system, but the under dog 
of the system must abandon his little pretense 
of a clearing to the women, and during a 
term of years be a soldier, which in Haiti 1s 
worse than being a tramp. The postmaster 
of a village pays his bills in postage stamps, 
giving double—politics again. In Jacmel 
the chief of police finally had to order more 
moderation in the beating of prisoners when 
arrested. Their tatters were sopped with 
blood by the time they reached jail—more 
politics. It is politics according to the 
Negro. It is the Negro in authority. Never 
put epaulettes on the Negro, because then he 
is a child with a sharp knife. 

He cannot realize how cruel he is. He laughs 
with gusto to see someone fall, though the 
victim be badly hurt. The ridiculous always 
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strikes him first. Or in his whirlwinds of 
anger he tortures his dumb animals, or even 
the young of hisown kind. He does not think 
of another’s hurt, and yet his is a kindly 
nature. But one shudders to picture that 
black, muscled arm lengthened by the 
sword of state. 

Yet in Haiti the Negro has worn the 
epaulettes for one century and one year, and 
there he proves that the Negro as a race, when 
left alone, is incapable of self advancement. 


A SCENE 
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industry, and of the raising of sisal grass- 
Thus the Haitian beats down the prosperity 
of his isle. 

However, the point for us is this: Is 
Haiti important enough from our standpoint 
that we should bother with her problem? 
On the strategic side the answer is identical 
with that in the case of Santo Domingo. 
Both form the same island, which lies between 
Cuba and Porto Rico, and hence may mean 
the control of two vital passages to the Canal. 


IN HAITI DURING A REVOLUTION 


Government troops investing a town 


No one can expect him to develop resources. 


Time is an unmarketable article. A day is 
not worth a banana. In his precious logwood 
forests, rather than cut only the timber that 
is ready, he strips it all, and burns over the 
hills afterward. To restore such useless 
waste of vast treasure Nature must have 
thirty or forty years. A provident man 
grows heartsick at the sight. Again, wherever 
a new industry rears its head, at once the 
Negro’s bludgeon falls. He crushes it with 
his export tax. This is the fate of the cedar 


On the commercial side, the last figures 
obtainable are for the year October 1, 1903, to 
September 30, 1904. They show that Haiti 
bought $2,464,499 worth of goods of the 
United States, $393,349 of France, $358,625 
of England, $303,536 of Germany, and 
$234,023 of other countries. From both 
points of view, then, the political and the 
economic, Haiti should be within our own 
sphere of influence. 

But the above figures are out of date, and 
since then an activity in an old familiar 
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quarter has developed which we may view 
with concern as well as amazement. The old 
familiar quarter is Germany, of course. At 
nearly every turn in the Caribbean we run 
against Germany, always Germany, the in- 
evitable. The Hamburg-American Steam- 
ship Line, fostered by the Government, now 
has magnificent coaling docks at St. Thomas. 
They were built after our attempt to buy 
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WHAT SHALL HAITI’S FUTURE BE? 


persistent as to be dumfounding. On the 
eve of the last presidential election posters 
were scattered over the capital, by which it 
appeared that one of the candidates, Cincin- 
natus Leconte, had contracted to turn over 
the Mole St. Nicholas to Germany for a 
coaling station. Leconte’s cousin, whose 
father is a German, has been the engineer for 
the railroad out of Port au Prince, and this 


St paw d, 


OUS MONUMENTS IN HAITI 


The curious, unpainted wooden arch near the market of Port au Prince 


St. Thomas had mysteriously failed. They 
may be reckoned as a coaling station for the 
Kaiser’s navy. In Santo Domingo German 
agents are reported as buying up foreign 
claims, so that German warships may have 
the provocation, if the opportunity presents 
itself, of taking Samand Bay. At Curacao 
there is the menace of German possession. 
In Venezuela there was Germany’s formal 
tender for the Island of Margarita. 

But in Haiti the Teuton’s activity is so 


man, it is further asserted, supplies Germany's 
secret war bureau with charts and maps of 
the country. He is now reported as taking 
soundings around the coast in a_ fishing 
schooner. 

Returning to the figures of Haiti’s imports, 
it will be seen that Germany comes last among 
the countries named. But since then, two 
years ago, the Hamburg-American line estab- 
lished a regular monthly service. This was 
the beginning. At the present time there are 
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ALEXIS, THE AGED BLACK PRESIDENT OF THE BLACK REPUBLIC 
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usually some thirty ships of this line around 
the island. The Company has bought the 
good will of the Munson Line, and it has 
bought the Atlas Line outright, vessels and 
all. Practically, there are no competitors 
left. But whatever the Hamburg-American 
may achieve commercially, it also achieves 
politically. This is a phase that must be 
recognized, for the Hamburg-American is a 
German Imperialist institution. 

However, the Germans were already en- 


WHAT SHALL HAITI’S FUTURE BE? 


feel a real gratitude when from among the 
dingy hovels he is taken by this prince of 
hospitality into a white man’s home. For 
voluntary banishment such as this, enduring 
many lonely years, a man must be a species 
of hero. More, he must be a German, and 
almost invariably, he is. No one would 
withhold from him his reward, commercially. 
But we cannot forget that, like the Hamburg- 
American Line, commerce is also a German 
Imperialist institution. The self-effacing Ger- 


THE MARKET AT AQUIN 


From the balcony of the one white resident—a German. 


trenched in Haiti, so far as white men could 
be. They import and sell; they buy and 
export. They are consular agents for all 
countries, they are bankers. Perhaps they 
exploit the natives, and make deals with the 
government. And they drink good beer, 
cooled with ice from passing ships, and they 
drink bad rum cocktails, and wax garrulous 
and fat. Personally they are fine fellows. 
One of them may be the only white man in a 
squalid hamlet of half savage blacks, and 
any other white man passing that way must 


Showing the negro’s primitive methods of barter 


man trader is always the scout of a possible 
German army. 

There are a few French in Haiti, but o 
Americans there are almost none. The 
Negroes have wanted us the least of all. They 
believed that we had most need of their island. 
and they were suspicious. Over their mit 
istry in Santo Domingo City the flag fell to 
half mast when the Dominican Congress signed 
the ‘‘receivership treaty.’’ The Haitians have 
feared that encouragement to us would mean 
slavery, and the Europeans have helped them 





WHAT SHALL HAITI’S FUTURE BE? 


to think so with tales of our prejudices and 
lynchings. Until last summer we have been 
the most insignificant of the white men in our 
own sphere of influence. But there is now 
hope of achange. The story is this: 

Some four years ago a Philadelphia mining 
expert, Mr. E. A. Blanton, Jr., was presented 
with a heavy rock of almost pure copper. 
The man who brought it said it came from 
Haiti. Blanton hardly knew where Haiti 
might be, but the steamship companies 
knew, and he bought a ticket. He found the 
source of the copper to be a rich mining 
district, but to get the ore from the mountains 
to the coast he would need a railroad. So he 
decided to have one. From that time for 
four years he and his associates have toiled 
patiently to secure a concession. They had 
to break down the black Chinese wall. Behind 
were the Germans, who already had a railroad, 
nothing more than a spur, from Port au 
Prince to the Salt Lakes thirty-six miles away. 
Therefore the Germans did not want another. 


JACMEL, A TYPICAL PORT OF HAITI 


More, they did not want the conquest 
by Americans of the American sphere of influ- 
ence. The powerful Hamburg-American 
might suffer too, because if Blanton once 
gets his ore to the sea he will have his 
own vessels to carry it hence. In Port au 
Prince one hears stories of German agents 
hurrying to Hamburg, and bringing back 
money to influence Haitian officials against 
the concession. The steamship line alone, 
it is declared, spent $250,000 over the island 
within six months, to this same end. More- 
over, it wanted a concession of its own that 
would embody exclusive privileges in Haitian 
ports. 

But there was Nord Alexis, the aged 
president. He had said to the Americans, 
“We don’t mind giving you the concession, 
but we are afraid this will mean giving you 
our island too.’’ Nord is a dignified old 
African; and, despite his age, anywhere from 
eighty-eight to a hundred, he is often too 
alert to be hoodwinked by the tricky blacks 


A Haitian market place 





PRIMITIVE FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION IN HAITI 


around him. The Americans proposed what 
was good for his country. They talked 
“good business,’ and, they maintain, there 
was no hint of a “deal.’”’ But in addition, 
it was a thing of the greatest importance 
for American interests generally, and it may 
be assumed that our own Administration at 
Washington was not unmindful of the success 
of the venture. 

At last the terms were agreed upon. The 
bill granting the concession was drawn up, 
signed by Nord, and sent to the Haitian 
congress for ratification. Tedious speeches 
followed. The Germans stirred with the 


ARCHAIC PASSENGER TRAFFIC IN HAITI 


activity of desperation. The lawmakers de- 
layed as long as they could. They best knew 
why they did not want to pass the bill, but 
neither did they feel quite safe in defying 
their president by rejecting it. Then they 
had an inspiration. Enough of them went 
home to break the quorum. But just here 
appeared the beauty of dictatorship. Nord 
promptly sent his gunboat after the truants, 
and courteously requested every senator to 
come back to the capital. A file of soldiers 
bore the invitation. On the return of the 
gunboat, legislation proceeded. August roth, 
last, the concession was duly granted, and the 


A SIDEWALK OF THE CAPITAL 
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American wedge fairly driven into the black 
Chinese wall. 

Construction on the road has begun already. 
It will be tro miles long, from Gonaives to 
Hinche, and also to Gros-Morne. I was 
informed that it would eventually connect 
Port au Prince with Port le Paix, and with 
the Cape on the north, making a total of 300 


miles; which, for Haiti, will mean a genuine 
railroad. Interest on the cost of construc- 


tion is guaranteed by the Government at the 
rate of 6 per cent. for fifty years, at the end 
of which time the Government may buy it in 
on payment of the principal. The road will 
pass through the richest portions of the richest 
island in the Caribbean, where are reported 
mountains of iron and copper, trackless 
forests of hard woods, and luxuriant planta- 
tions as yet untilled. 

Now, then, if the future Haiti is not realized 


MIRAGOANE, ONE OF THE SQUALID TOWNS OF HAITI 
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IN THE SUBURBS OF PORT AU PRINCE 


Nature's tropical beauty in contrast with the hovels of men 


—rather, our future in Haiti—it will be our honor, and the more scrupulously because 
own fault. Officially, atleast, there isincreasing they have not always been treated so by the 
confidence toward us. We have but tocherish white men who were there before us. 

it by treating a simple and weaker people with Port au Prince, Hatt. 
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It looks picturesque but the photograph does not even suggest the lack of paint and repair 





A RICK OF DUCKS GETTING UP OUT OF THE WATER 


Photographed with an ordinary lens and an exposure of 1-1200 of a second. (See below) 


Photographed by A. Radclyffe Dugmore 


THE MARVELS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


ITS USE IN MICROSCOPIC AND TELESCOPIC WORK AND IN MOST KINDS OF WORK 
BETWEEN THESE TWO; IN SURVEYING GREAT AREAS, AND MAKING ALL KINDS 
OF RECORDS —IT HAS POPULARIZED ART AND BECOME AN ART IN ITSELF 


BY 


HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


HIRTY YEARS ago a camera was a 
rarity. The enthusiast who  pos- 
sessed one carried a mountain of 

traps afield and smothered in a tent during 
his tedious manipulation of the wet plates. 
Last year the United States alone made 
300,000 cameras, working with the mere 
pressure of a bulb or button, and the photo- 
graphic business reached the respectable com- 
mercial total of $20,000,000. 

Such figures, too, do not even hint at the 
true extension of this use of the sun’s aid in 
obtaining exact copies of anything the eye can 
see. If one were to tell an ordinary business 
man that photography has a more pervading 
influence on his daily life than any other one 
discovery of which we have an authentic 
record, he would probably be highly in- 
credulous. Yet it is an indisputable fact. 


oo 


Excepting the use of fire and the alphabet 
(whose acquisition is a matter of misty con- 
jecture), no knowledge man has wrested from 
the darkness about him has more profoundly 
affected every branch of modern civilization 
than the apparently trivial fact that certain 
salts of silver turn black when exposed to sun- 
light. 

Let us test this in the case of the business 
man aforesaid. He gets up in the morning 
and puts on clothing the cut and style and 
pattern of which is dictated and disseminated 
from Paris or London by photographic copies. 
The house he lives in owes its plan and shape 
mainly to ideas which the architect acquired 
from study of photographs of other houses, 
many of them in foreign lands, or details which 
he has retained by camera studies, and the 
working plans have been duplicated by the 


Photographed by A. Radelyffe Dugmore 
THE SAME RICK OF DUCKS CAUGHT WITH A TELEPHOTO LENS 
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By courtesy of Daniel Draper, Ph. 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 


Miss Dorothy Catherine Draper. From a daguerreotype taken by 
Prof. John William Draper, M.D., LL.D., of the University of the 
City of New York, early in 1840 


MR. GEORGE EASTMAN 


Who has done more than any other one man to make photo- 
graphy universal 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


same means. It is practically certain that 
our friend has about his residence photo- 
graphs of some members of his family, absent 
or dead, who live vividly in his mind chiefly 
by the help of these accurate reminders; also 
that he has camera copies of some works of 
art which he cannot possess in the original, 
He eats his breakfast off plates whose designs 
have been transferred cheaply and surely to 
the china by photographic copies—as was the 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE HEAVENS 


By the delicate sensitiveness of the photographic plate to the influence 
of light many stars invisible to the telescope have been discovered 


case also with the wall-paper on all sides of 


him. His morning newspaper puts_ before 
him in snap-shot photographs stirring events 
of the day before, with a reality impossible to 
drawings or printed descriptions. The maga- 
zines on his table could not exist in their cheap- 
ness and wealth of illustration but for the 
perfection of photographic processes. He goes 
to his office in a train or car whose construc- 
tion would have been infinitely more difficult 
but for the photographs of plans and parts, 
which are so prominent in machine-shop 
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routine. And, in his business itself, the 
chances are either that the camera plays a 
direct part in some stage of his product, or at 
least that the advertising necessary to his 
success would be out of the question save for 
the great engines of publicity which depend 
so largely up- 
on the cheap, 
swift and 
truthful _re- 
productive 
work of pho- 
tography. 

Hardly a 
day passes 
without some 
extension of 
these adapta- 
tions, and 
even the spe- 
cialist in such 
matters will 
throw up his 
hands and 
tell you it 
would take a 
month’s hard 
work simply 
to list the 
most impor- 
tant new de- 
velopments of 
the last de- 
cade. 

In 1827 
Niepce exhib- 
ited at the 
Royal Socie- 
ty his first 
pictures, 
made with an 
exposure o f 
six hours. 
By 1854 the 
leading in- 
vestigators 
were using 
glass plates 
covered with collodion, which had to be used 
wet, but which demanded an exposure of only 
ten seconds. In 1871, the first dry plate was 
evolved ; and, with this and a one-second expo- 
sure, photographers felt themselves equipped 
for anything. To-day, however, a bare quarter- 
century after these dry plates became com- 


A GOOD EXAMPLE OF THE BEST WORK DONE 
OTYPE PROCESS 
Remarkable for faithful reproduction of the texture of the skin and hair and cloth, and 
of the expression of the eyes 
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mercially possible, the scientists photograph 
Hertz waves in one five-millionth of a second; 
one of the foremost amateurs of America 
keeps a sort of pictorial diary of his little girl 
—‘“‘snap-shotting’’ the child in hundreds of 
easy, unstudied home attitudes and occupa- 
tions, so that 
he has a daily 
record of ex- 
traordinary 
sentimental, 
artistic, and 
scientific 
value; and 
the newly in- 
vented “ Tele- 
chirograph ”’ 
applies pho- 
tography to 
the telegraph, 
light falling 
through a slit 
upon sensi- 
tive paper 
and writing a 
message 
which is de- 
livered by a 
perforated 
band at the 
rate of 50,000 
words an 
hour. 

Things have 
happened in- 
deed! Here 
are just a few 
catalogue- 
like hints of 
the modern 
ramifications 
of photo- 
graphy. 

It is difficult 
to realize 
what a social 
change has 
been caused 
by photography. As an annihilator of dis- 
tance it stands at least beside the railroad, 
telephone and telegraph. It is not too 
much to say that the absurd misconcep- 
tions which the North and South had of 
sach other in the fifties and sixties, and with- 
out which the Civil War would have been an 


By courtesy ot W. N. Hollinger 
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PORTRAIT OF MR. R » BY ALFRED STEIGLITZ 
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Perhaps the best American example of the “ straight’? photographic portrait 
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Photographed by A. Radclytfe Dugmore 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A FISH UNDER WATER 
Secured by the difficult process of getting live fish into a tank with glass sides, and photographing them there 
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A WONDERFUL PHOTOGRAPH OF A TARPON LEAPING a 


Showing what feats the camera is now performing in nature work 
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impossibility, could not have existed had the 
camera been as common then as now. It is 
pulling the whole world together, for one has a 
new understanding of the people of other lands 
after beholding them, eveninthis way. Inthe 
more intimate circles of family and friends, it 
is not at all fanciful to see a powerful cohesive 
force in the photographic portraits which ama- 
teur cameras have so indefinitely multiplied. 


THE PICTURES ON THIS PAGE 
INACCESSIBLE REGION BY THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND PERSPECTIVE LINES 


Photographs of the country to be surveyed are made from several points of view, and the plates marked with perspective lines. 


these photographs. by means of calculations from the perspective lines, an accurate contour map is made, 


was made in this way of the country shown in these pictures 
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The educator to-day would lose his right 
hand were he deprived of the photographs 
upon which geography is mainly based and 
which have so changed the study of chemistry, 
physics, nearly all the sciences, indeed. A 
recent discovery, for instance, permits of 
reproducing photographically spoken 
tences, and allow one to study words and 
syllables as phonetic phenomena, promising 


Sci- 


AND THE PAGE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATE THE PROCESS OF MAPPING AN 


From 
The map reproduced on page 7:72 
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new light on the nature of speech and the 
teaching of this whole subject. Outside of 
the schools, stereopticon lectures and home 
sets bring vividly before the public all the 
interesting features of foreign countries. 

In this same connection, the thousands of 
books and periodicals, which bring literature 
of all kinds within the reach of everyone, use 
photography in all their pictorial processes; 
many successful magazines dispense alto- 


sether with artists of the brush, pen, and 
pencil, seeking to transfer, by photographs 
and “half tones,’’ the scene or person direct 
to their pages with as little loss of detail as 


possible. This has caused a marvellous pic- 
torial eforescence in contemporary literature 
—to the disgust of some literary artists 
inwords. It is, though, simply a return to 
first principles: man first communicated 





with his fellows by pictures, not writing; 
and the appeal of a truthful picture is still 
more instantaneous and stronger than that of 
sentences. The reduction in cost has been 
enormous. Where a single drawing and 
painstaking wood-cut would have cost, say, 
$300 ten years ago, the same picture is 
usually put before the reader now for about 
$20—perhaps with some artistic loss of color 
and feeling, but with a great increase of exact- 
ness and reality. The photograph is the key- 
note of the modern magazine and it is sup- 
planting artist’s drawings in most fields of 
illustration except fiction: one publishing 
house employs three expert men who do 
nothing but take such pictures at a cost of 
more than a thousand dollars a month. 

That power of any kind will be misused is 
suggested by the fact that many piracies, 
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Photographed by Eduard Steichen 


A MAGNIFICENT EXAMPLE OF THE “MANIPULATED” PORTRAIT 


notably of English cyclopedias and sets 


of standard authors, have been accom- 
plished with “neatness and dispatch” by 
simply photographing each page and mak- 
ing a “line plate” direct from it. The 
foreign weeklies, too, supply some enter- 
prising publishers over here with much 


excellent free picture matter in this econo- 
mical way. . 

The photographer was officially recognized 
as an artist when, after a hot discussion 
years ago, Mr. Eduard Steichen’s pictures were 
admitted to the Paris Salon; and some of the 
achievements of people like him, Alfred Stieg- 
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litz, Mrs. Kasebier,; Craig Annan, and so on, 
are their own best arguments as to their artis- 
tic qualities. It is a little peculiar, by the 
way, that with the wonderful advance in pho- 
tographic power of expression, in manipula- 
tion, and in range of effects, the best portraits 
of to-day should fall far short of the daguer- 
reotypes of fifty years ago; yet this is beyond 
question. Mr. George Eastman, for instance, 
who virtually controls the photographic in- 
dustry in this country, tells how a certain 
eminent photographer was recently showing 
him samples of his work. One portrait 
aroused Mr. Eastman’s special enthusi- 
asm. 

“My! That is a fine thing,” said he. 

“Yes,’’ observed the artist somewhat awk- 
wardly. ‘‘That’s a copy of an old daguerreo- 
type.” 

No photographer has succeeded in equaling 
the depth and brilliance of this process, now 
completely abandoned because of its difficulty 
and the fact that it produces only one copy of 
the picture; and it is interesting to know 
that a prominent photographic worker has 
almost completed a plan for rehabilitating an 
improved form of daguerreotyping as a com- 
mercial process. But modern photography has 
contributed immensely to art. It has diffused 
broadcast a knowledge of the great works of 
art of all ages: all the critics and essayists and 
enthusiasts that ever lived have done less to 
taise the standard of popular taste than the 
careful copies of paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tectural triumphs and what not, that can now 


be purchased all the way from a cent apiece 


up. Moreover, the camera has taught the 
artists many things. Compare the drawings 
of horses in motion to-day with those even by 
the greatest painters before Muybridge made 
his revolutionary ‘‘ moving pictures”’ of gallop- 
ing animals, and you will see that arttsts had 
not learned in thousands of years to see the 
facts in this case until they were placarded 
before their eyes by photography. This is 
but one of numberless details. As a positive 
contribution, artistic design has been im- 
mensely enriched by the camera studies of 
enlarged snow crystals, of electrical flashes, 
of leaves and flowers and natural forms of 
every sort. By what is known as “photo- 
stereie’’ bas-reliefs are made in medallion 
form from life with two exposures; and the 
many eager workers in color photography will 
doubtless give the world before long as per- 
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fect reproductions of natural colors as they 
now secure of form. 

But photography has also its utilitarian 
part in art. Engravers of great art works 
now use plates on which has been photo- 
graphed the subject they are to reproduce. 
The sculptor causes an illuminated image to 
be projected on a wet slab of clay, thus guided, 
models in bas-relief a portrait at a speed that 
would otherwise be impossible. These are 
mere examples of the practica! employment of 
photography in furthering art labors. 


THE CAMERA FURTHERS SCIENCE 


Historical methods have been reconstructed 
by the photograph. Notonly has it made avail- 
able to scholars everywhere the exact manu- 
script records of antiquity but it has assisted 
in numberless ways to confirm or destroy his- 
torical traditions. The last half century is on 
an historical basis absolutely different from 
that of the preceding centuries, because of the 
wealth of photographs of people and places. 
What would the student not give for a few 
photographs of Babylon in its glory, for por- 
traits of Alexander the Great, of Julius 
Cesar, of the Nazarene who cut history in two 
by his mere advent onearth? And the exact- 
ness and precision of the photograph has 
reacted upon the writers with a curbing of 
imagination that might have bothered Herod- 
otus, but which typifies the whole spirit of the 
twentieth century. History and civilization 
have alike progressed by reason of the 
amazingly realistic presentation of the ghastly 
horrors of the war between Russia and Japan: 
the whole world has received a new impetus 
toward peace from contemplating these horrors 
as vividly as if they were actually occurring 
before the eyes of every individual. 

Photography is actively employed in secur- 
ing and perpetuating records of the actual con- 
ditions of savage life where civilization has not 
yet come, and the possession of such records 
has enabled students of social institutions to 
arrive at clearer and more exact conclusions 
about aboriginal conditions. Inthe historian’s 
laboratory as elsewhere photography has ren- 
dered efficient help. 

In science one finds the same thing: the 
camera gives us the first accurate map of the 
moon; it discovers new worlds through the 
telescope; it learns of the mysterious upper 
air by studies of clouds and atmospheric 
transparency; it records geological changes 
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A MAP MADE AFTER A PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEY 


THE DISTRICT HERE MAPPED IS THAT SHOWN IN THE PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED ON PAGES 7168 AND 7169 
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and gives the student formations from every 
quarter of the globe; it copies the Rowland 
spectroscopic gratings with 14,520 lines to the 
inch; it reports earthquake disturbances and 
measures the tilt of the earth; it reproduces 
ancient paleograph manuscripts so that the 
bewildering second writing is invisible and the 
document appears as it was thousands of 
years back, before the second inscription was 
put on over the original one. In Canada and 
Alaska, 26,000 square miles of inaccessible 
mountain wilderness has been accurately sur- 
veyed and mapped by the photographic 
process perfected by Dr. Deville, the Domin- 
ion’s Surveyor General—at a cost under $10 
a square mile, and with an accuracy of 
detail, even in the most rugged country, “‘only 
limited by the scale on which the map is 
made.”’ Over and over the camera has 
recorded to the scientist what his eyes have 
failed to catch. 


THE CAMERA IN STUDYING NATURE 


The great, public has really become ac- 
quainted with nature through the work of 
those intimates who have photographed the 
humming bird and woodcock on their nests, 
the trees and flowers and animals and insects 
as they are in the woods and fields. The last 
ten years have seen the creation of an entirely 
new kind of nature illustration, infinitely in 
advance of anything which had been done 
since the beginning of the world. Audubon 
was a great genius: yet there are to-day a 
dozen men and women in America who are 
taking photographs of birds that excel his 
finest work in value to both the student and 
the crowd. 

Men devote themselves to nature photog- 
raphy for weeks and months. Mr. Herbert 
K. Job recently described the difficulties of 
getting photographs of egrets in the nest. 
The nests were high overhead in the cy- 
presses. Without climbing-irons, he managed 
to climb a slender tree, where forty feet above 
ground a nest hung in the crotch of a rotten 
limb, swept by gusts of wind. The flash- 
light photographs of wild animals taken by 
C. G. Schillings in Africa were secured at 
as great risk to life as any that is run in 
shooting big game. Skill, patience and cour- 
age are indispensable to the results that 
make the camera so valuable in nature study. 

The doctor uses the camera to follow the 
progress of disease; to study the interior of 
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the throat, stomach, and eye; to show classes 
just how the greatest specialists perform par- 
ticular operations; with the X-ray and fluo- 
rescent screen he locates fractures, lesions 
and internal foreign bodies, and diagnoses 
affections of heart or lungs; with the micro- 
scope’s aid added he records bacteriological 
observations which have revolutionized the 
whole modern system of medicine. 

In law, the value of the photograph was 
long ago recognized: it is frequently intro- 
duced as evidence, and reformers have found 
a most powerful legal argument in photo- 
graphs of official law-breaking. In more 
than one case a will has been found valid 
because under the camera the necessary sig- 
nature appeared, though invisible to the eye; 
and the Bertillon system of identifying crimi- 
nals uses photographic details freely. 

The newest use in war is to photograph the 
enemy’s troops or defenses by a camera raised 
hundreds of feet in the air by a balloon or kite, 
thus obtaining accurate information at a dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles. Views of the 
country to be fought over and pictures of 
fortifications are invaluable. The expert de- 
termines by photographs the velocity of pro- 
jectiles fired from a gun, and the course and 
speed of torpedoes; and he records their effects 
in the same manner. 


COMMERCIAL USES OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


When one comes to industrial and commer- 
cial uses, the list is endless. An ingenious 
German gentleman now supplants the tailor’s 
measurer and measures a man for a suit of 
clothes by photographs. The latest improve- 
ment in the phonograph is a system by which 
a photographic film records the motion of a 
sensitive flame, and the variations in intensity 
in the band thus obtained are made to cause 
variations in a telephone circuit, reproducing 
the original sounds much more clearly than by 
former methods. The tunnel builder and 
railroad contractor not only keep in touch 
with the progress of the work, the conditions, 
and the effects of blasting, but provide against 
damage suits by ‘‘ before and after’ views. 
In many factories, sample books are made 
photographically, showing exact construction, 
design, wood and finish. 

One might go on indefinitely, but enough 
has been outlined to give some hint of the 
part the camera plays in every material 
branch of human activity, 




































































THE “GREAT DEMOCRAT” AMONG 


FRANK DAMROSCH, AND A GREAT 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 











MUSICAL DIRECTORS, WHO HAS 


SPENT AN UNSELFISH LIFE IN DEVELOPING A TASTE FOR MUSIC 
IN AMERICA BY TRAINING THE CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS AND 


LARGE CLASSES FROM AMONG 
SERVICE, CULMINATING IN THE 





RANK DAMROSCH, as director of the 
new Institute of Musical Art, stands 
on one of the heights to which his eyes 

have been directed almost since boyhood. 

This new school, the earliest American con- 

servatory of music organized with the distant 

aim and breadth of plan of the best European 
institutions of the kind, is the concrete realiza- 
tion of early hopes. It is for the moment the 
crown of a life deliberately and unreservedly 
given to the promotion of musical culture in 
America. Hitherto, indeed, New York City 
rather than America has felt the impulse of 
his steady purpose, but hereafter, as director 
of the new conservatory, he and his aids will 
help to make New York more than has been 
possible before a centre of musical culture for 
the nation. The new school is another stride 
in the city’s imperial progress toward its great 
place as the capital of the Western world. 
Fate and instinct luckily withdrew Mr. 
Damrosch in youth from a business career 
beyond the Mississippi. When he returned 
to New York, less than twenty-five years ago, 
it was to find his father, Dr. Leopold Dam- 
rosch, near the end of a life singly devoted to 
music, and his younger brother Walter already 

a musician of distinction and promise. It 

was like a return to his native element: Asa 

Jad he had lived in the midst of music, and 

now he found himself more than ever sur- 

rounded by its influences. His marriage 
strengthened his musical ties, and he settled 
quickly into the place that was naturally his. 

Although Mr. Damrosch chose for himself 
the hard task of a teacher, and later of a con- 
ductor and trainer of large choral bodies, he 
always had in mind not only the work imme- 
diately in hand, but the fine aim of developing 

a sound and widespread musical taste in the 
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THE PEOPLE—TWENTY YEARS OF 
ENDOWMENT OF A GREAT SCHOOL 









city that was to be his home. He might 
easily have coined his native powers and ever 
widening reputation into dollars, but he 
chose of set purpose a higher place of public 
usefulness, and this purpose he has kept stead- 
ily before him through more than twenty 
years of exacting toil. 

What he saw in New York, according to his 
own account, was a vast community of many 
tongues and races in which a comparatively 
few persons were cultivated—if anything, 
over-cultivated—musically, and the rest but 
little moved by the best music. The jaded 
palate of the rich opera goer craved not only 
what is great in music, but also what is sen- 
sational. A noble opera fitly rendered was 
not enough: it must have not only the adjunct 
of costly scenic setting, but the flash of jewels 
on the stage and in the boxes, the presence of 
world-famous voices that commanded salaries 
large enough to dower princesses. 

A few of the wealthy, indeed, gathered 
occasionally at private concerts in their own 
houses, a handful of intelligent lovers of music. 
One millionaire gave the most distinguished 
entertainments of the kind in his private 
library, an apartment where the guests saw 


-hanging upon the walls a dozen deep-hued 


Rembrandts while they listened to the music 
of an orchestra unsurpassed in its kind. 
There were other private concerts in more 
simply appointed houses, and there were 
genuine lovers of music in all parts of the city. 
But there was no great musical public senti- 
ment demanding what is excellent and not 
looking first for what is sensational. The 
city went its own noisy way, busied with its 
ceaseless toil for material things and essen- 
tially deaf to music. 

Mr, Damrosch’s ambition was, to reach that 
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vast inert population and rouse it to muSic. 
He was a foreigner by birth, but essentially 
an American in spirit—a democrat, perhaps 
without quite knowing it. He came to feel 
that New York’s many-tongued races had in 
them the elements of a wide public taste for 
what is musically fine, that here were ears 
and voices, thousands upon thousands, that 
could be trained, refined, cultivated. Look- 
ing about him upon all sides, he saw that the 
movement which he sought to lead and direct 
must be truly popular. Out of this dis- 
tinctively American thought came the Peo- 
ple’s Singing Classes and the People’s Choral 
Union. Mr. Damrosch turned his back for 
the moment on the wealth of the town, with 
its music lovers of varying intelligence and 
made his direct appeal to the masses. This 
popular movement is now in its fourteenth 
year, and Mr. Damrosch’s appeal has met 
with noble response. 

To the organization and instruction of the 
Singing Classes and the Choral Union Mr. 
Damrosch gave his time, with uncalculating 
generosity, free of charge. He found enthusi- 
astic aids glad to do the like. The Singing 
Classes, recruited mainly from the simplest 
homes of city and suburbs, were trained to 
the creation and the enjoyment of music. The 
fee of ten cents a lesson just paid the rent of 
halls and provided apparatus. All over the 
city and suburbs, Mr. Damrosch’s willing aids 
trained classes at night and on Sunday in the 
elements of music. Sunday after Sunday he 
met earnest hundreds in the great hall of 
Cooper Union. 

Here picked pupils from the People’s 
Classes came together in the Choral Union, a 
chorus laboriously trained by the director, 
whose inspiring personality instantly won the 
enthusiastic affection of the pupils. <A great 
chorus was here trained to render with pre- 
cision and fine effect the noblest compositions. 
In the years since the Choral Union was 
formed, between 25,000 and 30,000 persons 
have come under instruction, and music has 
become a prime interest in thousands of homes 
that were before almost strangers to the fine 
arts. At last the foundation of a sound 
musical culture was laid with a _ broadly 
popular base. The city was waked to music. 
The thing was splendidly democratic and 
American. 

Mr. Damrosch had set the great East Side 
singing. But this was not enough: he would 


also set other social classes to listening, and 
they should hear only the best. He organized 
the Society of Musical Art, the object of which 
is to cultivate a taste for excellent choral 
singing, and the lovely music of such com- 
posers as Palestrina, and the other great 
makers of sacred song and chant. 

It has always disturbed Mr. Damrosch’s 
sense of fitness that the noble concerts of the 
Society could not be heard in a proper setting 
of ecclesiastical architecture. He reached 
the greater part of his aim, however, in filling 
Carnegie Hall season after season with a 
hushed and rapt audience, come to hear the 
old music of the church rendered without 
accessories of scenery or costume. Music 
lovers responded to the endeavor of the 
Society. Its few concerts were instantly 
recognized as among the great musical events 
of the season, and strangers journeyed long 
distances to hear them. 

Not content with what he had thus done 
for adult music lovers, Mr. Damrosch now 
undertook, in what he called the Symphony 
Concerts for Young People, to develop and 
guide the musical taste of children. He was 
anticipating the future, training a new gen- 
eration. In these concerts as in all his enter- 
tainments, only the best music is presented. 
Here as elsewhere, he has kept steadily in 
mind the thought of musical culture. He 
had been teaching small classes of children 
as private pupils. He had helped many 
mothers to the best method of bringing the 
highest musical culture into the home. The 
concerts supplanted all this. They were 
always preceded by a short explanatory talk 
—not a lecture—which prepared the young 
people for what was to come, and the hushed 
attention of the audience showed how effec- 
tive was the preparation. 

And now, just as the Children’s Concerts 
were under way, came to Mr. Damrosch an 
opportunity and a temptation—a temptation 
that a man less devoted to ideals and more 
concerned as to the material rewards of his 
profession, would easily have put aside. It 
was in fact an opportunity to impoverish him- 
self, and in strange contrast to the rage for 
wealth, he yielded to the temptation and 
seized the opportunity. Thus far his varied 
activities were not making him rich, and the 
unfledged youth inventing a flying machine 
that went on the ground or attempting 
to corner the pork market attracted more 














attention. While he was putting immense en- 
ergy and enthusiasm into his work for musical 
culture, he was earning his daily bread by 
the laborious instruction of private pupils. 

It was now that there came to him a com- 
mittee of men unselfishly interested in 
musical culture to ask whether he would 
undertake the direction of musical instruction 
in the public schools of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. Would he give four hours of his day 
in return for a salary confessedly inadequate, 
but as high as the city could be induced to 
pay? The real struggle came, however, 
when they represented that in order to obtain 
the place he must apply for it. He would 
not seek an office. The medical and educa- 
tional societies in the city then asked that he 
be appointed, and thus the difficulty was sur- 
mounted. 

He was to give to the city his time from 
nine to one o’clock. The rest of the working 
day was-to be hisown. In less than a month, 
he had dismissed all his private pupils, and 
soon he was occupied in his new work upon 
most days from nine in the morning to six in 
the evening. Mention of money seems sordid 
in connection with such a career, but since he 
entered upon the work of the city in 1897 he 
has foregone more than $20,000 that he could 
have earned by private teaching. His reward 
has been the response of the schools to his 
touch. The choral singing of the school chil- 
dren has vastly gained in sweetness and cor- 
rectness. To put the matter in a sentence, 
Mr. Damrosch, whose sole source of income 
was his skill as teacher and director, deprived 
himself of nearly $4,000 a year for the privi- 
lege of reaching and moving the largest pos- 
sible audience, the half million school children 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. This, too, was 
nobly democratic and American. He gave 
up his work in the schools a year ago, but 
the influence of it will be felt perhaps for 
generations to come. 

But there came now the realization of an- 
other ideal—the establishment of an endowed 
school of music in New York broadly planned 
to promote the highest musical education 
and culture. The school must be endowed, 
because its fees could not be large and yet its 
work must not be hampered nor restricted. 
It must attempt and accomplish important 
things. For the past six years Mr. Damrosch 


has been seeking the fit man to endow such 
a school. 
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He found him at last in Mr. James Loeb, 
son of the late banker Solomon Loeb. Mr. 
Loeb is a Harvard graduate, an intelligent 
lover of music, a Greek scholar of unusual 
accomplishment, and a man of wide general 
culture. He offered to be one of ten to sub- 
scribe $50,000 each to the endowment fund. 
But the fuud grew too slowly for him, and 
he subscribed himself the half million. Fur- 
ther aid and promise of aid came—and the 
Institute of Musical Art was founded. For 
a year, Mr. Damrosch devoted himself to 
organizing it, and its doors were opened in 
October, 1905. The founders thought that 
they would do well if they began with fifty 
pupils; 350 were enrolled before the end of 
the first week. 

‘Simply stated,” says Mr. Damrosch, “the 
objects of the Institute are to advance the 
art of music by providing for students the 
highest musical instruction in all its branches 
—practical, theoretical, esthetical, to encour- 
age endeavor, reward excellence, and generally 
to promote knowledge and appreciation of 
the art in the community.” 

Here again, as director Mr. Damrosch is 
furthering the accomplishment of his steadily 
cherished ‘ideal. As assistants or furtherers 
of his work, he will have some of the ablest 
musicians and teachers of music in Europe 
and America. , Mindful of the young pupils 
whom he now is forced to desert, he will 
provide a special summer course in the Insti- 
tute for directors of music in the public 
schools. 

The Institute of Musical Art is well housed 
at No. 53 Fifth Avenue, in the ample and dig- 
nified mansion that the late James -Lenox 
may be said to have built round his great 
private library. Outwardly distinguished 
only by its fine mass and proportion, this 
house has rare beauty of Gothic interior 
decoration. Such architectural character, 
and such literary associations make it spe- 
cially fit for its new use. The groined ceil- 
ings, the carved mantels, rich yet delicate, 
the fine staircase, the ample rooms, all with 
a semi-ecclesiastical suggestion—make the 
house a worthy temple of music. The build- 
ing is admirably lighted, and it has the rare 
adjunct of a charming garden. 

Here then, is the crown of a notable and 
useful career. Mr. Damrosch would be the 
last man to speak of his ideals as realized; 
but looking backward, he and those who know 
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what he has sought, can see the course that 
he has run leading to this end. The begin- 


ning of popular musical culture broadly 


begun, the needs of the cultured few lifted 
and satisfied, the children of rich and poor 
alike awakened and trained, and at last the 
means provided for such musical instruction 
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for amateurs and professionals as America 
has never before had—this is the summary. 
It means much—more perhaps than the bare 
facts seem to mean. But the man who has 
accomplished these things still has essential 
youth, with fire and enthusiasm, and their 
power for continued work. 


THE DIPLOMATIC MASTERS OF EUROPE 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF ENGLAND, GERMANY, AND FRANCE, 
AND THE MEN WHO ADMINISTER THEM—THE GREAT PERSONALITIES IN DIPLOMACY 


I. THE BRITISH FOREIGN 


OFFICE 


CHALMERS ROBERTS 


has his attention directed to that sec- 

tion of the big government building hav- 
ing its entrance opposite the Prime Minister’s 
house in the narrow little alley which is one of 
the most widely known streets in existence— 
Downing Street. But the reshifting of forces, 
the entrance into world politics of the young 
American giant, the miraculous transforma- 
tion of an ancient yellow nation into one that 
is a modern of the moderns, the removal, for 
a generation at least, of the awe caused by 
Slavonic menace—all these things have turned 
our attention anew to diplomacy, have per- 
haps raised it again to something like the old 
position it had before ambassadors became 
merely messengers at the ends of cables or 
foreign ministers made public opinion dance 
to their wills with the aid of journalism. 


[’ IS not often that the man in the street 


ORGANIZATION AND ROUTINE 


A foreign office is not like other govern- 
mental departments, for its misadventures 
are seldom obvious. Its fatal errors are sub- 
mitted to no inquests, its smaller blunders are 
not even heard of. The naked truth almost 
never sees the light of day, for Blue Books are 
carefully edited for present-day politicians and 
for posterity. Its greatest Foreign Secretary of 
our time, Lord Salisbury, was peculiarly fitted 
to maintain old methods, ‘‘Olympian Jove 
himself was not more aloof from the common 
concerns of men.’ There the Foreign Office 
Stands, in pressing need of remodeling. It 


is filled with and hampered by a clashing of 
controls and powers. To give an example, 
all affairs of India proper rest with the Indian 
Office, yet spheres of influence in China, 
Persia, and Siam are in the care of the Foreign 
Office, while Ceylon and Hong Kong are under 
the Colonial Office. Africa, with its avowed 
protectorates, its semi-colonies and its “occu- 
pations,”’ is a complete jumble of administra- 
tions; and all over the map of the world are 
red patches of territory which the Foreign 
Office has to administer in flagrant extension 
of its proper powers. 

The first officer of the Crown to bear the 
present title of Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was that attractive statesman, Charles 
James Fox. But his duties can bear little 
comparison to those of Lord Lansdowne, who 
controled and influenced for centuries to come 
the vast interests of the greatest empire the 
world has ever seen, or of the new Secre- 
tary, Sir Edwin Gray. Contrary to common 
opinion, it is a very hard worked office, never 
sparing itself late nights nor loss of holidays 
or Sundays. Obsolete methods do not neces- 
sarily accompany sloth, but they may of 
themselves increase labor. 

The Foreign Office as at present constituted 
embraces the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and five assistant secretaries. One of 
these is the Permanent Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs and it is he who is really 
responsible for the administration of the office 
proper, remaining in place through changing 
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administrations, often becoming so familiar 
with pending affairs that he has to be sent as 
the only available ambassador to carry them 
through. In this way was Lord Pauncefote 
sent to Washington, and Lord Currie sent to 
Constantinople over the heads of the rank and 
file of the service, who had all the claims of 
seniority in active service. Another assistant 
is the Parliamentary Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, whose duty it is to represent 
the Office on the floor of that house of which 
his chief is not a member. He is a political 
member of the Government and may have 
had no connection with the office before. 
The other three assistant secretaries are heads 
of different departments. 

The Foreign Office is divided into ten 
Departments. Five of these are purely politi- 
cal, and deal with diplomatic interests in 
Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Asia, Africa 
and America. Two more, the Library and the 


Treaty Department, are partly political; the 
remaining three, the Financial, the Consular, 
and the Commercial Departments are wholly 
non-political. ; 

The Commercial Department deals with 
questions of trade and of sanitation .such as 


quarantine; it has charge of the early stages of 
commercial treaties; it looks after the ar- 
rangement of tariffs and copyrights and the 
protection of industrial property abroad. 
Both commercial and political treaties go for 
final drafting to the Treaty Department, 
where important political conventions origi- 
nate. This Department has charge also of 
all questions of ceremonial, procedure, natu- 
ralization, extradition, commissions, and dip- 
lomatic credentials, and of British and For- 
eign orders, decorations, and rewards. 

The Librarian and Keeper of the Papers 
has the custody and indexing of all corre- 
spondence and confidential papers, and the 
furnishing of information to the other Depart- 
ments. His manuscript files are kept for 
forty years and back of this he has more than 
100,000 bound and printed volumes of records 
and special information. 

The Consular Department has all it can do 
to marshal and supervise the work of the 
great army of British consular officers through- 
out the world. The Financial Department 
has charge of estimates and accounts, it con- 
trols salaries and pensions, and superintends 
the work of the King’s Messengers for both 
foreign and home service. This is but the 
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surviving remnant of a force which thirty 
years ago was three times as large. for the 
facilities for rapid and secure communication 
have so increased that now only eight King’s 
Messengers for foreign service are kept and 
these only carry bags to the more important 
capitals, where the volume of correspondence 
is too great to be ciphered. Not only do they 
secure immunity for communications from 
the inquisitive inspection which all Con- 
tinental governments, at least, bestow upon 
letters passing through the ordinary post, but 
they also usually deliver their bags much in 
advance of the regular mails. They attend 
the King when he is abroad, carrying back 
and forth all the documents necessary for his 
inspection or signature. 

The general staff is divided into two classes, 
clerks of the political or diplomatic establish- 
ment, and second division clerks. They are 
chosen with great caution. Such posts are 
now less in the nature of personal patronage 
in the hands of the Foreign Secretary, to be 
bestowed solely upon the sons of family, as is 
still more or less the case in the diplomatic 
service proper. Four of the establishment 
clerks reside permanently at the Foreign 
Office to open all letters and, more particu- 
larly, to decipher all cables arriving at night. 
They remain at the office in turn on Sundays 
and holidays so that the Foreign Office may 
be said never to close. 

The second division clerks have charge of 
the routine and non-confidential work, and are 
not required to undergo the same examina- 
tion as those of the first class. They are 
recruited from the ordinary ranks of the civil 
service and seem generally worthy and con- 
scientious, but it remains a warning in Down- 
ing Street, that in 1878 one of them secured a 
copy of the secret Anglo-Russian agreement 
and sold it to an evening newspaper. 

All correspondence therefore goes first to 
the heads of Departments, who read it, register 
and “‘minute’’it. This system of making sug- 
gestions on the back of important documents 
goes on until, with all its notes, it comes to the 
hands of the King, who in his minutes upon 
all important foreign papers (which tech- 
nically are submitted to him only in courtesy) 
is able in no small degree to influence world 
politics. But it is sometimes long before 
communications cen be answered. Informa- 
tion must often be had from the Library upon 
the subject, and the widespread and often 
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conflicting interests of the empire in different 
parts of the world may require its submission 
to various cabinet ministers, and even to 
representatives abroad. If it is foreign the 
translators must frequently be called in, 
There is a strong feeling of social caste in 
the Foreign Office. Clerks hold themselves 
superior to the ordinary mortals of London 
society, and in turn are looked down on by 
the diplomats. Even when a clerk by tem- 
porary exchange holds a diplomatic position, 
he is given social recognition only by sufferance. 


ENGLAND’S CHIEF DIPLOMATIST 


To describe in one word the most charac- 
teristic point about the present Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, one would say tact. His 
suave kindliness is his supreme gift and makes 
one remember even the slightest intercourse 
with him. He owes to his French mother 
more than his beautiful facility in her native 
tongue, but even that is no small attribute. 
for Englishmen are notoriously bad linguists. 
When an Englishman- speaks French, the 
grammar of which he often knows perfectly 
and uses quite correctly, one seems to see the 
words in an English primer. Lord Salis- 
bury’s French was of this sort. So is that of 


the present Prince of Wales, though his father 
the King might pass anywhere for a Parisian 
of the most cultured speech. About linguistic 
fitness much misinformation is circulated in 
America, where ignorance of languages is 


general. We had not long ago an ambassador 
in Paris of whom newspaper mention was sel- 
dom made without some remark about his 
proficiency in French. It is uncommon 
enough for an American ambassador to speak 
a word of any foreign language, and this one 
deserved all the credit his halting ability car- 
ried. But when I heard him attempt a short 
oration in French, I wished that those news- 
paper men at home could have listened to the 
caricature. With Lord Lansdowne, how- 
ever, one hears the language given all the 
loving choice and care which it receives from 
its devoted creators, and in whichever tongue 
he speaks, you feel at once that he would 
rather do you a kindness than offend you by 
intention or, what in a great officer is worse 
by inadvertence. 

Added to his native ability, moreover, he 
has the experience of such important posts as 
Viceroy of India and Governor General of 
Canada. No man can come through such 
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service untried. He is a respected and popu- 
lar landlord, even in Ireland, where tact as 
much as kindly intention is necessary, if not 
more so. Yet he can be firm enough when 
occasion demands, as there is ample evidence; 
and he can be even bitter, as witness his great 
controversy as War Secretary with Lord 
Wolseley. He once came very near to a more 
intimate association with us than he has so 
far had, for at a time when it was expected 
that Lord Pauncefote would retire irom 
Washington because of the age limit, Lord 
Lansdowne (I had good private information) 
was seriously considered to replace him. At 
that time, his colleagues could have paid no 
higher tribute to his ability. 

The great blot upon his public record is 
easily his failure in the War Office, the grave 
of many reputations. The lack of information 
and preparation shown by his Department at 
the commencement of the Boer War was all 
but criminal—although in hopelessly under- 
estimating the situation he had the satis- 
faction of much company both in the Govern- 
ment and out of it. That he worked desper- 
ately when the mistake was discovered is 
everywhere admitted; but it was too late. 
Only in a close corporation like the British 
Government, where colleagues stand or fall 
together, is promotion for failure possible; the 
holders of place must maintain, as their chief 
defense, the cloak of collective responsi- 
bility. 

Where government departments are closely 
related, it is often well to change cabinet 
officers from one post to another, Just as at 
home we have now for Secretary of State a 
former Secretary of War, so Lord Lansdowne, 
now in the Foreign Office instead of the War 
Office, knows well from experience what sup- 
port he can demand and expect from Pall 
Mall—far better (to cite an apt instance) than 
did Mr. Chamberlain when he blundered into 
the Boer War. When Lord Lansdowne was 
first transferred, however, Lord Salisbury was 
still on hand to advise. Lord Lansdowne 
does not combine with his other qualifications 
that of a great despatch writer, but perhaps 
Lord Salisbury effectually spoiled readers 
of British Blue Books. I have before in this 
magazine spoken of the wonder and delight 
of reading the records of the late Foreign 
Minister; and one misses greatly the beauty 
of style and the illustrative, biting sarcasm 
of the older chief. Yet on occasion the pres- 
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ent minister writes an admirable, though 
cold, formal, and temperate despatch, that 
clearly fixes responsibility and outlines, so 
far as is deemed proper, the intentions of his 
government. He shows the same manner 
to foreign diplomats, whom he receives regu- 
larly once a week and specially when occasion 
requires. They all pay tribute to his tact, 
his candor, and his dependability. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S WORK IN OFFICE 


It is too early to pass judgment upon the 
record he has made in Downing Street. In 
his dealings with us, such as are open to the 
light, like the negotiations over the Panama 
issue and the Clayton-Bulwer convention, he 
showed a firm yet conciliatory attitude and 
effectually placed with us the responsibility 
for whatever irregularity of conduct the course 
of the Senate at that time displayed. In the 
Far East, where British interests alone were 
concerned, it has been charged that he too 
often imitated Lord Salisbury in surrendering 
rights that the Government had asserted, 
rather than support them with war. But 
after all he has effectually protected them, 
for the present at any rate, in the first and 
second treaty with Japan, for the former 
made -the defeat of Russia possible, and the 
latter opens a wide and wholly new chapter 
in Great Britain’s Far Eastern policy. 

But the latter engagement, we must con- 
cede, will be the tragedy of Lord Lansdowne’s 
ministry if it prove not to be its masterpiece; 
and there are some who believe the same 
about the French understanding. Critics of 
the recent diplomacy insist that England has 
ceased to be a self-sufficient power, and that, 
moreover, in the Japanese alliance, she shows 
herself to be “‘a bad European ”’ 

That Lord Lansdowne’s understanding with 
France, his settlement of the long-standing 
Egyptian muddle, and his influence with both 
Spain and Portugal in favor of French colonial 
hopes in Northwest Africa, have each stood 
the test of time and of German attack, 
is now quite evident. That it has led the way 
to better, even hearty, feeling between the 
two greatest democracies of the oid world is 
no small achievement: and to this latter fact 
the “plain people” of both countries have 
lately given overwhelming evidence. But 
what is beyond these results (that are gratify- 
ing but may mean little when later the final 
ones are weighed), it is too soon to guess. 
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A competent and even strong company of 

assistants aid Lord Lansdowne. The present 
permanent Secretary for Foreign Affairs is 
Sir Thomas Sanderson, who has spent his life 
in the office of which he is now practically the 
head, having been appointed to a junior clerk- 
ship in 1859. He has risen steadily and has 
had all manner of important experience. 
One of the earliest of his posts was that of 
assistant agent at the Geneva Corference 
over the Alabama Claim. He has_ been 
private secretary to several foreign minis- 
ters, the greatest of whom were Lord Derby 
and Lord Granville. It has been announced, 
however, that he will retire from this office 
early in 1906, and that he will be succeeded 
by Sir Charles Hardinge, now British Am- 
bassador to Russia. 
- The Parliamentary Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs is Earl Percy, eldest son to the Duke 
of Northumberland. A spokesman for the 
lower house is necessary, since it is almost an 
unwritten law that the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs shall sit in the upper house and be 
thus removed from the interfering interroga- 
tions of the Commons. To answer such ques- 
tions according to instructions from. his chief 
and the needs of the public service is part of 
the duty of the Parliamentary Secretary. 
Earl Percy’s predecessor was the present 
Marquis of Salisbury, who, as Lord Cran- 
bourn, held the post until he succeeded to his 
title; for the sons of an earl, a marquis, or a 
duke, who bear only courtesy titles, or Irish 
peers, not elected to the upper house, have 
the right to election to the Commons, notwith- 
standing their misleading titles. 

Lord Percy is one of many of his class, who 
are intelligent and industrious young men, 
anxious to serve the State to the best of their 
ability even though their, station in life makes 
them quite above any struggle for personal 
reward. In this feeling of the duties of the 
nobility on the part of the British privileged 
classes rests the strongest defense of the 
monarchial system as it exists to-day. Young 
Percy has been a Member of Parliament 
for South Kensington for some years, was 
formerly Under Secretary for the India 
Office. and holds many offices of impor- 
tance. 

Another brilliant Under Secretary for For: 
eign Affairs is Sir Eldon Gorst, eldest son to 
Sir John Gorst, who has won knighthood on 
his own account because of his able lieuten- 
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ancy to Lord Cromer in Egypt. Practically 
his whole term of service as a diplomat has 
been spent in Egypt, and he has had a large 
share in the wonderful rehabilitation of that 
country under British rule. He was called 
home at the time of the negotiations with 
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HE success, as Germany regards it, 

that she gained in the controversy 

with France about Morocco, raised 

the Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Bernhard 

von Bulow, to a high rank among European 

statesmen. He is regarded at home as the 

foremost statesman in Europe and the keeper 
of the world’s peace. 

Prince von Bilow has had a remarkable 
career, and has reached his position in the face 
of formidable difficulties. He does not belong 
to one of the great families of Prussian or 
German nobility, but was born the younger 
son of a poor country gentleman of the lowest 
rank of nobility. He was educated by the 
famous Professor Daniel, and at the universi- 
ties of Lausanne, Leipzig, and Berlin. The 
Franco-German war broke out while he was 
still a university student, and he abandoned 
his studies and hurried as a volunteer to fight 
in the ranks as a common soldier. He was 
enrolled in a regiment of hussars and dis- 
tinguished himself by his bravery in several 
battles. 

At the end of the campaign he received the 
Iron Cross for conspicuous courage in face of 
the enemy, and was promoted to be an officer. 
After a brief military career, however, he 
abandoned the army and entered the Prussian 
civil service, where he gained three years’ ex- 
perience in various administrative capacities. 
At the age of twenty-six—that is thirty years 
ago—he left the Civil Service to enter di- 
plomacy. In the diplomatic service he was 
attaché at Rome, Paris, and St. Petersburg, 
successively, then German Minister at Bukha- 
rest, and finally German Ambassador in Rome. 


DRAMATIC RISE TO HONORS 


This succession of diplomatic posts enabled 
him to obtain a thorough understanding of 
International affairs and of the situation 
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France over the long-standing French ob- 
jection to the British occupation, and, rumor 
has it, in order that the might be prepared by 
home service to succeed Lord Cromer when 
that great proconsul shall return to a well- 
earned rest. 







among the powers of Europe.. In Rome, 
both as attaché and ambassador, he had 
ample opportunities for studying the wonder- 
ful intricacies of the diplomacy directed from 
the Vatican, and the innermost meaning of 
the suppressed hostility between the Papal 
court and the Quirinal. As attaché at St. 
Petersburg, he was able to obtain an insight 
into the peculiarities of Russian statesman- 
ship and diplomacy which have proved disas- 
trous to so many ministers of other countries. 
As Minister at Bukharest, he was in the thick 
of all those fascinating intrigues and political 
complications which characterize the Balkan 
States; while at Paris he was able to obtain a 
wider view of the diplomatic methods of 
western countries. 

When von Bilow left the German Embassy 
at Rome, he was nominated by the Kaiser to 
be Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; 
and in 1900 he quitted this important post to 
become Chancellor of the German Empire 
and simultaneously Prime Minister of Prussia. 
During his secretaryship for Foreign Affairs, 
the Kaiser raised von Bilow to the rank of 
count; and recently the grateful Emperor 
created him a prince. Each advance in 
Prince von Bilow’s career was made with a 
dramatic suddenness. 

When it became necessary, eight years ago, 
to appoint a new Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs in succession to Baron Marschall, 
no one in Germany had the least idea that 
the comparatively young ambassador at 
Rome would be selected for the position, in 
preference to so many older and_better- 
known contemporaries. It was the Kaiser 
himself who personally chose von Bilow to 
fill the position. 

Speaking with characteristic bluntness to 
the Chancellor of that time, Prince Hohenlohe, 
he said, “We want new blood in the Foreign 
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Count ——— is too old-fashioned; 
Baron has no originality ; our ambassador 
at —— is a clumsy fool.’’ Thus he ran over 
a dozen names. Finally he exclaimed, “Our 
man at Rome would make the best Foreign 
Minister. His diplomatic finesse has often 
attracted my attention. He has worked 
wonders in a very difficult position at Rome, 
where unusual tact and discretion were re- 
quired. He has never made a mistake. I 
will make him Secretary for Foreign Affairs!” 
Two hours later Herr von Biilow, Ambassador 
at Rome, received the following curt telegram: 

‘‘His Majesty the German Emperor has been 
pleased to appoint you Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, with instructions to take up your 
duties with as little delay as possible.” 

Within a few hours the amazed ambassador 
was on his way to Berlin to start work in his 
new capacity. An amusing story is told 
about his removal to Berlin. The German 
Embassy at Rome is a magnificent old palazzo 
of colossal dimensions, one of the most mag- 
nificent residences in Europe. The official 
residence of the Secretary in Berlin, on the 
other hand, is a small unpretentious building, 
which resembles nothing so much as the lodge 
of a humble gatekeeper on a large estate. In 
Rome Herr von Bilow had an Italian chef 
whose culinary art inspired Roman society with 
enthusiasm and a strong desire to dine at the 
German Ambassador’s table. When he was 
told that his master was obliged to leave his 
palatial residence in the Italian capital and 
move to a small house in Berlin, he was under 
the impression that misfortune had overtaken 
the family ; and coming to Madame von Bilow 
he said, with a low bow, “Signora, you need 
not be afraid; I intend to stay with you. A 
faithful servant does not desert his master in 
distress!”’ 

One of Herr von Bilow’s principal achieve- 
ments as State Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
was the conclusion of the affair with Spain 
regarding the groups of the Caroline, Pelew, 
and Marianne islands, which gave great satis- 
faction to the Emperor and resulted in the 
promotion of the Secretary to the rank of 
count. The promotion took place in a typi- 
cally modern way. The news of the termina- 
tion of the South Sea trouble was telephoned 
by the Secretary to a high officer of the im- 
perial household at the palace in Potsdam, 
ssome sixteen miles away. Five minutes 
later, the telephone in von Bilow’s study 


Office. 
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rang, and the same officer said, “1 am ordered 
to inform Your Excellency that His Majesty 
confers upon you the title and dignity of a 
count of the German Empire!”’ 

The Count became a prince in an equally 
sudden and curious manner. When the 
Moroccan controversy had continued two 
months, it still seemed that Germany might 
emerge from the dispute with scanty success, 
In this controversy, von Butlow’s diplomatic 
skill had been pitted against that of M. Del- 
cassé, the talented statesman who had directed 
the foreign affairs of France with conspicuous 
success for seven years. Delcassé was re- 
garded as the most able foreign minister in 
Europe, and it was a difficult task for Count 
von Bulow to compete with his consummate 
diplomatic ability and knowledge. Von 
Bulow, however, worked with great dex- 
terity, until he contrived suddenly to bring 
about Delcassé’s dramatic defeat. His retire- 
ment into private life followed. 

When Europe woke up one morning to 
learn that Théophile Delcassé had quitted 
office, it could hardly believe the report. The 
news reached the German Government in the 
early hours of the morning, and at sunrise a 
special messenger was sent to the Imperial 
Palace with the news. The Kaiser, over- 
joyed, rose, dressed quickly, and drove to the 
Chancellor’s official residence in Wilhelm- 
strasse, arriving there at six o’clock. His visit 
had been unannounced, and the Kaiser had 
the unusual experience of waiting for ten 
minutes while von Btilow prepared to present 
himself to his monarch. 

Extending his hand impulsively, the Kaiser 
said, “Prince von Bulow, I congratulate you 
on your success.’”” Von Bulow hesitated and 
looked questioningly at the Kaiser, who 
added, “I have created you a prince as a 
token of my gratitude for your services to my 
dynasty and the Empire.” 


THE CHANCELLOR’S DAY’S WORK 


Prince von Biilow is an early riser, as indeed 
everyone must be who works in cooperation 


with the German Emperor. When the Kaiser 
is in Berlin, he rides in the Tiergarten Park 
early every morning, and on his way back 
invariably calls on Prince von Bulow at the 
Chancellor’s official residence. The Kaiser 
rides on horseback into the grounds of the 
Imperial Chancellery, by means of the back 
entrance opposite the Tiergarten, in the 
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Koniggratzerstrasse, and von Bulow must be 
just inside the gate to receive his Imperial 
master. 

At this hour the Chancellor must have 
already accomplished a considerable amount 
of work in order to be able to report to the 
Kaiser. He rises at five o’clock, and begins 
the work of the day by going through all the 
dispatches which have arrived from German 
ambassadors, ministers, and diplomatic agents 
during the night. 

A glance over the morning paper completes 
his information on the affairs of the world, and 
he is then free to deal with the most urgent 
portion of his own correspondence. When 
the Emperor arrives, the Chancellor is able 
to communicate to him the latest develop- 
ments in affairs, and Kaiser and Chancellor 
stroll round the walks of the garden, dis- 
cussing matters of state. When the weather 
is unfavorable, they adjourn to Prince von 
Bilow’s study and carry on the conversation 
indoors. 

On these occasions the intercourse between 
Kaiser and Chancellor is entirely free and 
easy, and the two talk frankly and openly to 
one another—not as monarch and subject, 
but as two men who have the same object in 
view. 

When Prince von Bilow differs in any- 
thing from the Emperor, he says so, and he 
expresses his opposition in vigorous language. 
Frequently Kaiser and Chancellor drift into 
an animated debate, and in the heat of the 
argument carry on the discussion in such loud 
voices that the attendants in adjoining ante- 
chambers have sometimes fallen into the 
error of supposing that a personal dispute or 
quarrel was in progress. 

When the Kaiser is in residence at Potsdam, 
Prince von Biilow journeys thither early every 
morning to submit his reports to the monarch. 
When the Kaiser is in the provinces or abroad, 
the Chancellor sends him a long dispatch sum- 
marizing those points which he would other- 
wise submit to him by word of mouth. The 
intercourse between Emperor and Chancellor 
is thus exceedingly intimate and unremitting, 
and Prince von Bilow is never required to 
come to a decision of any importance without 
previous consultation with the Kaiser. 

After communicating with the Emperor 
Personally, or by dispatch, Prince von Bulow 
returns to his study and deals with other 
affairs of state for the remainder of the 
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morning. At one o’clock, he lunches in com- 
pany with his wife; and as a rule three or four 
congenial guests are invited to share the meal. 
Immediately after luncheon, the Prince reads 
carefully the leading articles and political 
information in the newspapers representing 
the principal political parties in Germany. 
He does not limit his reading to German news- 
papers, but extends it to the principal organs 
of other powers, with whom he, as the con- 
troller of the foreign policy of the German 
Empire, is constantly in touch. 

As in other Foreign Offices, a thoroughly 
organized staff clips all interesting articles 
from the journals, and submits them or ab- 
stracts of them to the Chancellor. 

Later in the afternoon, he takes a walk in 
the gardens of the Chancellery, and afterward 
dictates his private correspondence in Ger- 
man, or in English, French, or Italian—pos- 
sessing an excellent command of these three 
foreign languages in addition to his mother 
tongue. 

At five o’clock he receives ambassadors, 
secretaries of state, chiefs of departments, 
members of the Reichsrath, and other persons 
who have access to him. .The reception of 
visitors lasts until he dines, at seven-thirty— 
again in the company of congenial guests. 
On these occasions Prince von Bitlow rarely 
converses on politics or public affairs, but 
delights to participate in discussions on art 
and literature, and particularly on history, 
the study of which is his favorite occupation. 
At ten-thirty he deals with arrears of work 
which have accumulated. He goes to bed at 
midnight. His hours of sleep are only four or 
five, but he seems to thrive on this lack of re- 
pose, even as Bismarck did. 

Prince von Bilow spends his summer vaca- 
tion every year on the little island of Nor- 
deney, in the North Sea, where his principal 
amusement is sea bathing. The sight of the 
Chancellor of the German Empire in a brilliant 
red, white, and blue bathing suit attracts 
many visitors to the shore at his bathing hour. 
Last year the Russian Minister, Count de 
Witte, visited Prince von Bulow at Nordeney, 
and the two statesmen bathed together every 
day—the German Chancellor in the red, 
white, and blue suit, and the President of the 
Russian Council of State in red, yellow, and 
green! The double exhibition of prime minis- 
ters of two of the greatest of the world’s 
nations, thus stripped of their official dignity, 
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afforded no little entertainment to the other 
visitors at Nordeney. : 

There is much diversity of opinion regard- 
ing the secret of Prince von Butlow’s success. 
He cannot be called a “great”? man in the 
sense in which Bismarck was great, but he is 
a diplomat and statesman of nimble brain 
and dexterous intelligence, who is able to 
adapt himself to the requirements of the 
Emperor. In estimating Prince von Bilow’s 
qualities as a statesman, it must be remem- 
bered that he is always carrying out, not his 
own ideas, but the desires of the Emperor, 
who controls every detail of Prussian and Im- 
perial policy. The main outlines of the action 
which Germany has taken in regard to 
Morocco, were sketched out by the Emperor, 
and Prince von Bilow was entrusted simply 
with the task of working out the scheme in 
detail. 

The same process takes place in all other 
great affairs of home and foreign politics. 
Kaiser and Chancellor supplement and cor- 
rect one another admirably in this codpera- 
tion. The Kaiser is a man of great originality, 
vivid imagination, and bold projects, but at 
the same time he is a “dreamer of dreams” 
and indulges in fantastic speculations. 

His highly idealistic tendencies are coun- 
teracted by Prince von Bilow’s sound com- 
mon sense and his practical knowledge of 
men and affairs. On the other hand, left to 
his own initiative, the Prince would fail to 
conceive those projects which the Emperor 
now originates, but could not work out with- 
out the Chancellor’s assistance. 

During his diplomatic career, Prince von 
Bulow has ever been regarded as a sphinx. 
Very tall, broad shouldered, always amiable, 
and generally smiling, he is however very 
silent and never loses control over himself. 
He has a wonderful facility for treating all 
persons with.whom he comes into contact ac- 
cording to their individual characters and dis- 
positions, and of making friends wherever he 
goes. During his tenure of successive diplo- 
matic posts, he made the reputation of being 
simultaneously the most polite and the most 
impenetrable of men. . While it was impossi- 
ble to induce him to give information, he 
always succeeded in extracting information 
from his interlocutors. 

An important part of Prince von Bilow’s 
method of conducting affairs is his cultivation 
of close relationship with the German and 
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foreign press. He realizes the influence of 
newspapers in a degree unknown to former 
German statesmen. There is a special depart- 
ment at the Chancellery in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
in Berlin, to facilitate intercourse between the 
Government and the newspapers. This de- 
partment is under the supervision of one of 
the highest officers of the German Foreign 
Office, who is assisted by a staff of counsellors 
of legation who are well acquainted with the 
ways of the press and the needs of newspaper 
men. 

This department gives out official com- 
munications, and replies with unfailing atten- 
tion and courtesy to all questions put by 
properly accredited newspaper representa- 
tives. From an official point of view, news- 
papers are divided into various classes. There 
are official, semi-official, and demi-semi- 
official journals, all of which are made to serve 
the purposes of the Government in their 
various spheres. In addition to these classes 
of newspapers, there are “‘inspired”’ journals, 
which maintain their own independence, but 
publish communications dictated by the 
Government. 

Finally the Department deals with repre- 
sentatives of foreign newspapers who seek 
information on affairs of state. The cor- 
respondents of American news-gathering asso- 
ciations and newspapers are always sure of a 
welcome at this official press bureau, for the 
German Government attaches great value to 
the maintenance of friendly relations with the 
United States, which the press can do much 
to promote or prevent. 

The great artist Lenbach, who painted 
Prince von Bilow’s portrait, as he had painted 
that of Bismarck, delights to chat with his 
visitors on the different characteristics of the 
heads of the two great Chancellors. ‘‘ Prince 
von Bilow’s forehead,” he says, ‘‘shows very 
interesting lines, while his eyes shine with 
unusual brilliance. He shows strong lines 
about the cheeks and chin, indicating firm- 
ness combined with kindness and sympathy. 
Prince von Bulow is not musical, and once 
declared that he prefers the noise of a military 
band or a street organ to the strains of 4 
Wagnerian opera!” Princess von Bilow 1s 
an Italian lady, formerly the wife of another 
German nobleman, Count Donhoff. The 
Prince is in the habit of saying, ‘* Whatever 
may be good in me is owing to my wife.” 

Prince von Bulow is the author of many 
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clever epigrams and bon mots. One of his 
typical sayings was uttered during a dis- 
cussion on the character ot nations. He said, 
“The character of a nation is indicated by the 
students of that country. German students 
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are devoted to the god Bacchus; French stu- 
dents to the goddess Venus; English students 
devote their time to sport; Italian students 
lean to politics, while Russian students have 
a deplorable leaning toward dynamite!”’ 


II. MM. DELCASSE AND ROUVIER 


BY 
FITZ-GERALD 


WILLIAM G. 


War, France has had _ thirty-seven 

ministries, with an average life of 
barely eight months, involving the shuffling 
of two hundred ministers. Knowing this, one 
understands why the country has had no 
coherent and continuous foreign policy. Dur- 
ing twenty-eight years of the same period, 
there were in England but nine ministries, 
averaging more than three years each. 

Of course, the Quai d’Orsay has an ideal; 
namely, to combine the policy of peace, re- 
trenchment, and reform which France needs 
above all other European countries, with the 
building up of a great African empire that 
shall extend from Tunis to the Holy City of 
Rabat on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, and 
from Algiers to Lake Tchad. 

It is true that France has abandoned her 
claims on Egypt; but in return she has ob- 
tained the fullest sovereignty she claimed over 
all the regions in West Africa, with power to 
change the Sahara into a series of oases with 
her long-projected scheme of artesian wells. 
Let it be observed that the French Govern- 
ment always keeps its head in spite of popular 
demonstrations. France may go crazy over 
a Boulanger or a Marchand, yet she takes 
care to elect the honest and simple-minded 
Loubet as her President. 

Yet the Quai d’Orsay is haunted by a Ger- 
man “bogey.” It pops up dramatically from 
time to time, as when Bismarck proposed a 
Hohenzollern candidate for the Spanish 
Throne, or when the Kaiser and his powerful 
Chancellor of to-day insisted on the ‘ break- 
ing” of Théophile Delcassé. 

The position of France has been extremely 
delicate of late, with her once powerful ally 
and debtor crushed on land and sea, and a 
Vital part of her great colonial Empire at the 
mercy of victorious Japan. Whilst the peace 
Negotiations were in progress, M. Francois 
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Deloncle, deputy for Indo-China, made this 
remarkable statement in the Chamber about 
the strength of France in the Far East if 
called on to defend herself there: 

“Japan could in a few weeks throw 100,000 
men into Indo-China, and easily reinforce this 
first landing party. The primal phase of 
such a struggle would consist in Japan’s efforts 
to secure mastery of the sea, in order to keep 
her troops supplied. The French naval 
force would be compelled to fall back upon 
Saigon, where it would be _ blockaded, 
even as the Russians were blockaded in Port 
Arthur.” 

It seems unlikely that France and Japan 
will ever meet on a field of battle, yet France 
must keep her navy ready; and no sooner had 
the German Government decided to double 
its fleet by adding thirty-eight battleships, 
than France announced that she would raise 
her naval force above the German strength. 
Such moves as this, and the former drain of 
the administration of Algeria, Madagascar, 
and similar unprofitable colonies, have raised 
the annual budget of France to more than ten, 
times what it was before the War of 1870. 


DELCASSE, DISLIKED AND REGRETTED 


Everywhere in France the passing of Del- 
cassé is regretted, not only on the ground of 
his consummate diplomatic ability, but also 
because of the startling concession to the 
German Emperor involved by his super- 
session and the taking over of the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs by a somewhat colorless, that 
is to say, a “‘safe’? man, like M. Rouvier. 
They may well regret Delcassé—the queer, 
little, moody, cold, ill-dressed, awkward citi- 
zen Who in a few years gained for himself in 
France the name of “The Keeper of Europe’s 
Peace,” as Chancellor von Bulow gained it in 
Germany. 

I think he was the most unimposing foreign 
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minister of a great power I ever beheld, in his 
ill-fitting frock-coat and ill-tied and cheap- 
looking cravat, standing with ludicrous air, 
utterly dwarfed by his wife during the recep- 
tions in the lordly saloons of the Quai d’Orsay. 
The President had the greatest confidence in 
this little man, but his colleagues disliked 
him and rarely spoke to him save on political 
matters. 

When M. Rouvier took ‘over the portfolio, 
he found the foreign affairs of France and her 
prestige, too, in excellent state. M. Delcassé 
had banished the anarchists from France; he 
had brought about the “backing down”’ of 
Russia in the deplorable North Sea affair; he 
had handled the menacing Fashoda incident 
wisely and firmly (though it brought him only 
hisses from his countrymen) ; and had shown 
farsightedness in the Newfoundland Fishery dis- 
putes, and gained France credit in the dispute 
between the powers and China five years ago. 

It seemed unfortunate, therefore, that the 
Quai d’Orsay should at this moment permit a 
strong man like this to retire as an ordinary 
bourgeois, an unimportant citizen. ‘In the 
obscurity of his little house, No. 11 Boulevard 
Clichy, the great ex-minister may now be 
overlooked by his American art-student 
tenants, who have only to glance across the 
courtyard to see their distinguished landlord, 
sitting by lamplight with his wife, making up 
the accounts of his little property. 

The Quai d’Orsay may as much be said to 
be the headquarters of diplomacy as French 
may be called its language. It would be diffi- 
cult indeed to imagine anything more differ- 
ent from the business-like simplicity of our 
State Department in Washington than the 
magnificent ceremony which marks every 
function at the French Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. An earnest and somewhat distin- 
guished American citizen once called upon 
the French Foreign Minister by appointment, 
yet to his amazement was informed by 
the usher, with chilling manner, that “‘The 
Minister does not receive.”’ The disappointed 
one found that, like the ejected wedding guest 
of the Bible, he had not provided himself with 
suitable raiment—the frock coat of the 
protocol, with silk hat and appropriate 
gloves. And even when one is received by 
the Foreign Minister, one’s reception is 
distinctly depressing. 

Of M. Delcassé, presiding at the Wednesday 
receptions of ambassadors and ministers, I 
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was told by a Spanish secretary that the Minis. 
ter. presented to all ‘‘a front of iron, a glassy 
stare, an insufferable haughtiness of bearing, 
and a pose which, in a man of his small stature, 
was ludicrous.” This was severe and prob. 
ably undeserved; but no one in all France 
would assert that the late chief at the Quaj 
d’Orsay was “popular.”’ Farsighted — yes. 
The last thing he did before handing in his 
resignation was to point out to his colleagues 
the folly of angering Japan by covert assist- 
ance to Russian vessels in ports such as that 
rendeted to Admiral Rojestvensky in his 
eastern voyage. M. Delcassé also declared 
at a secret session that, at the conclusion of 
the war, France must look to the defences of 
Indo-China unless she wishes that colony some 
day to fall into the hands of the Mikado. 


AS FRANCE CAME TO ROUVIER 


It may be safely said, therefore, that Del- 
cassé’s policy, able, farsighted, truly diplomatic, 
lingers and will long guide whomever controls 
the Foreign Office; and the icy reserve and 
brief and carefully-weighed statements of this 
singular Southerner have become traditions 
of the Quai d’Orsay. Indeed, he may be said 
to have begun moulding the entire foreign 
policy of France as far back as 1882, when he 
wrote his remarkable political pamphlet (like 
Lord Milner, High Commissioner for South 
Africa, Delcassé has had journalistic training) 
entitled, “Let us Beware: Whither are we 
Drifting?”” It was Delcassé, therefore, who 
extended the horizon, the reach of view, of 
France’s foreign policy. The French “Colonial 
Expansion” school practically owes its origin 
to the great Minister who has now disappeared 
from public life. 

In 1898, he took up his position as Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. At that time, French 
relations with all the powers, including even 
her ally Russia, were unsatisfactory, and in 
the case of Great Britain even dangerous. 
But Delcassé showed the same tact and states 
manship in the handling of the Fashoda inet 
dent that he did in the appointment of the 
North Sea Commission; and gradually the 
relations with England and other nations 
were placed on the most amicable footing. 

He restored, too, the old feeling of friendship 
with the United States, which had been some- 
what chilled by the expression of French sym: 
pathy for Spain during the Cuban War. He 
strengthened the Franco-Russian alliance, 
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made greater friends than ever of Italy and 
Spain, and by bringing the Sultan of Turkey 
to terms, recovered much of France’s influence 
in that part of the East. 


Probably the only serious blunder during 
Delcassé’s occupancy of the Foreign Office 


Germany 


was his attitude toward over 
Morocco. All the sane opinion in France 
to-day is to the effect that he should have 
been the first to consider the Kaiser’s feelings 
and views in this important question; but he 
for once departed from the policy of his great 


REAR VIEW OF THE FRENCH MINISTRY FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The great palace in Paris from which the foreign policy of France is directed 
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master Gambetta, and held aloof from Ger- 
many. At one time, it seemed probable that 
France’s foreign policy would receive the 
most serious check it has had for a generation. 
At present the Quai d’Orsay is concerned 
about the defence of Indo-China, lest Japan 
should enlarge the field of her ambitions. 
There is little enthusiasm in France at 
present for the Dual Alliance. Delcassé was 
a firm believer in it, and the Socialists were 
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cently the two young Sherifs of Wazan, sons 
of the religious head of Islam in Morocco by 
an English mother, took French engineer 
officers through all the unexplored Riff coun- 
try, on the Mediterranean coast, and maps of 
this region, specially marked for a campaign, 
are now in the French War Office. Both 
Sherifs are in the pay of the French, and 
their power is such that Mr. Gummere, our 
minister in Tangier, turned to them to effect 


a 


THE UNITED STATES 


An unpretentious business office in the State Department Building in Washington, D. C. 


never tired of attacking him on that score. 
Morocco, of course, still holds a prominent 
place in the nation’s foreign affairs. The 
ccuntry from Tangier to the Atlas Range; 
from the oases of Figuig to the Atlantic sea- 
beard is overrun with French spies, both 
Christian and Moslem. British influence, too, 
has been steadily on the wane since the strong 
hand of Sir John Drummond Hay was re- 
moved from Tangier, and Kaid Sir Harry 
Maclean has created a strong dislike to him- 
self and his sovereign by the Faithful. Re- 


the release of Mr. Perdicaris and Mr. Varley 
from the clutches of Rais Uli, the brigand. 
The dominant power in this territory will 
therefore be France or Germany. 


THE QUAI D’ORSAY 


The magnificent saloons of the Quai d’Or- 
say, with their superb and priceless furniture, 
silken carpets, and exquisitely painted ceilings, 
have a social as well as a political office and 
influence. The grand staircase of the French 
Foreign Office was indeed specially designec 
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for great and stately social functions. Even 
the private office of the Foreign Minister con- 
tained until the other day—when the im- 
perious Delcassé banished it, to the horror of 
the attendants—such articles of furniture as 
the historic table which once belonged to the 
Prince-Bishop of Autun, which had during 
the Directory, Consulate, Empire and Resto- 
ration amassed so much history that Guizot 
declared he never came near it without “fear 
and trembling.”’ 

This precious thing the late Minister re- 
placed by an enormous modern desk, though 
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appear neat, no matter how much work 
is to be done. All is arranged in perfect 
order. This was the more possible during 
M. Delcassé’s ministry, because he did most of 
his reading and writing in his study at home. 

The daily round of work of the French 
Foreign Minister is extremely varied. First 
in the morning, he reads cablegrams and cipher 
messages from ambassadors and ministers 
abroad; next, he answers important letters; 
and then he sits down to a close reading of an 
analysis of the leading contents of foreign 
newspapers, prepared for him by a staff of 


ONE OF THE MAGNIFICENT RECEPTION HALLS OF THE FRENCH FOREIGN OFFICE 


The office of the French Minister of Foreign Affairs is in the official residence, which is the stately palace for the reception and entertain- 
ment of foreign representatives in Paris 


he did consent to retain the traditional ink- 
pot of the Quai d’Orsay, a somewhat hideous 
bronze of the First Empire which holds more 
than a pint ofink. It was in this pot the pens 
were dipped when the Treaty of Paris was 
signed and the Crimean War ended. 

The minister’s study at the Foreign Office 
isa large, lofty and pleasant room, looking 
out through three high windows into a 
spacious, shady garden, occupying the grounds 
at the back of the Foreign Office. Here, 
before a table lit at night by two tall electric 
lamps, the man sits who directs the foreign 
affairs of France. It is a kind of tradition of 
the Quai d’Orsay that this table shall ever 


men skilled in language, journalism, and di- 
plomacy. Another tradition requires the 
French Foreign Minister to read the London 
Times every day. The principal contents of 
the political, diplomatic, and consular mail- 
bags receive his attention, and twice a week 
he attends the Cabinet Council. His after- 
noons are filled by official receptions or at- 
tendance on the Chambers. At five o’clock, 
he sees the documents that require his signa- 
ture. It is often half past seven before the 
last of these has been signed. The traditions 
of the. Quai d’Orsay require long hours, and 
the minister frequently remains in his office 
until late at night. 
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M. MAURICE ROUVIER M. THEOPHILE DELCASSE 


The French minister of Foreign Affairs who is regarded as a much Formerly the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and one of the 
less able diplomat than his predecessor, M. Delcassé ablest European diplomats of today. The Morocco incident and the 
influence of the Emperor of Germany cost him his prestige and position 





THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE PRINCE VON BULOW 


Late British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, whose greatest The Chancellor of the German Empire, whose career has been full 
work was negotiating the second treaty of alliance with Japan of dramatic promotions 
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PENN VALLEY PARK, LOOKING TOWARD THE WEST BOTTOMS, AT KANSAS CITY 


Where formerly three hundred ramshackle houses made an ugly district 
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A CITY'S 


FIGHT FOR BEAUTY 


KANSAS CITY’S SYSTEM OF PARKS AND BOULEVARDS, AND THE STRUGGLE 
BY WHICH THE POWER TO BUILD THEM WAS WON—THE ORIGIN OF THE 


“ KNOCKER”— “A 


PARK WHEREVER THE LITTLE ONES WILL WALK”’”— 


THE STORY OF A CITY’S ACHIEVEMENT IN MUNICIPAL ADORNMENT 
BY 


HENRY SCHOTT 


S THERE in America one growing city 
in which the building of parks is nct 
among the most pressing of public ques- 
tions? Consider any that deserves the name 
of city. If the community is thriving, then 
adornment, beautifying with public gardens, 
drives and watercourses is under way. There 
is no civic movement more prevalent and 
more universal in America. 

Fifteen years ago it hardly existed except 
in a desire that had not taken form. There 
were parks where they had come as gifts, or 
where the reservation had been made before 


the land had great value. In rare instances 
a city would buy a tract for a park, but 
situated where acres cost little, far away from 
the homes of the people that were to use it. 
To buy in the thick of the city and to tear 
away structures by the hundred, to obliterate 
streets and alleys with grass and trees and 
winding paths, was scarcely considered by 
the every-day American cf 1890. To-day? 
Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Baltimore, Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco—wherever Amer- 
ican men are doing things—the cities are 
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THE SITE OF THE 


gracing themselves; screening or moving the 
ugly. Even Havana and Manila have re- 
sponded to the Yankee’s demand for the 
beautiful in cities. The builders of cities 
have turned to their adornment. They have 
come to demand public buildings that are not 
architecturally wrong. Twenty years ago 
there was hardly a city in this country that 
would refuse the gift of an iron statue and 
find place for it on public ground; to-day 
beauty is demanded in lamp posts. A pasture 
was a park and the landscape architect won 
most glory when he made flower beds in the 
form of dials or elephants. 
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America awakened suddenly to civic art. 
The work done since 1890, the manifold 
greater works planned, prove the awakening. 
Increase in wealth, schools, the love for the 
beautiful born of the recent growth in nature 
study, the American abroad—are some of the 
causes. They have had their effect, but they 
do not explain the fact that the movement 
was simultaneous in the different parts of 
the country. Was it the Columbian Expo- 
sition, the White City of 1893, that brought 
something out of the American’s desire to 
make his cities beautiful? 

Far up in a many-storied steel building on 
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A CITY’S FIGHT FOR BEAUTY 


THE PASEO TERRACE IN 19t4 


Taken from the same point of view as the picture opposite 


the Chicago lake front is the workshop of Mr. 
D. H. Burnham, architect. He was the mas- 
ter in the building of the great fair of 1893. 
When the Federal Government a few years 
ago wanted plans for the adornment of Wash- 
ington, it called Mr. Burnham from Chicago 
to head a commission to make them. Then 
San Francisco felt the yearning az1 asked 
Mr. Burnham to tell it what to do. And 
other cities have called him. For those rea- 
sons I went to him to learn the cause of the 
awakening. 

“Wasn't it the Columbian Exposition?” I 
asked him. 

“No; the Columbian Exposition was sim- 
ply the first big symptom,” he said. “But 
it is not a mere happening, this sudden desire 
for the beautiful in the cities. It is an indi- 
cation of the condition of the public mind. 

“Tf there is one cause, it’s education—not 
the education of the university, but that 
education that comes to any man who will 


read. That education has given to the Amer- 
icans a desire for order, or system—they want 
it for the convenience it brings; and order is 
the bones, the structure, of beauty. 

“The World’s Fair brought many thousands 
of visitors, and they carried away new im- 
pressions of the possibilities of public grounds 
and buildings. A terrace in Jackson Park 
may have brought about a window box a 
thousand miles away. To some town it may 
have made plain the lack of a park. But 
the national pastime of reading is responsible 
for the movement for the beautifying of cities 
that is now under way. 

“The politicians have heeded the people’s 
demand for beauty and conveniences. Speaker 
Cannon was very strongly opposed to the 
Mall improvement in Washington. He 
laughed at us and made fun of our plans. 
He has become convinced and is now a sup- 
porter of the sian. That the people want 
better appearir... cities is borne out by the 
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THE PASEO IN 1904, FROM THE SAME POINT AS THE PICTURE OPPOSITE 
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fact that the movements are rarely Govern- 
mental until well under way. Usually two 
or three men get together. ‘Let’s fix our 
town; let’s make it better,’ they say. ‘It 
looks like the old scratch.’ And the awaken- 
ing comes to another community.” 

Mr. Burnham and his assistants have a 
bungalow on Twin Mountain, overlooking 
San Francisco, and there he has his Golden 
Gate workshop. The Association for the 
Improvement and Adornment of San Fran- 
cisco, with about four hundred members, 


A PERGOLA ON THE 


heads the awakening there. Mr. Burnham 
spends several weeks a year in San Francisco 
in work for the Association. It is a labor of 
love with him. 

“No, I accept no pay for that work,’ he 
said in answer. “It is my pastime. Archi- 
tecture is my bread winner.” 

And it was the same with his work in Wash- 
ington. He has just made his full report to 
the San Francisco Association since this was 
written. This is his preliminary outline: 

A system of boulevards and avenues to 
facilitate traffic through the city, studied with 


a view to the relations and fuller growth of 
various centres of activity, civil, financial, 
commercial, manufacturing, residential, rail- 
way approaches, docks, etc.; improvement 
of ocean and harbor fronts; a system of parks 
connected by boulevards; playgrounds for 
children and athletic grounds for men and 
women; establishment of recreation piers and 
yacht harbors; a public amphitheatre com- 
manded by natural hillsides; an ocean high- 
way; a bay and ocean shore boulevard encir- 
cling the city; the reclamation of Chinatown. 
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PASEO, KANSAS ‘CITY 


Suggestions that are to be incorporated in 
Mr. Burnham’s report include: pavements; 
care and adornment of streets and sidewalks; 
rules for offenses against the sense of sight; 
the regulation of height of buildings; regula- 
tion of signs, advertisements, news stands, 
push-carts, etc.; regulation of stoop lines, 
bay-windows, etc.; location of fountains, 
monuments, and statues; tree planting; win- 
dow-boxes; treatment of house fronts and 
flower gardens. 

“How long will it take to complete it?” I 


asked. 
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‘Perhaps a hundred years,’’ was the answer. 

‘“‘And the cost?”’ 

‘Many, many millions.” 

San Francisco is in the planning stage and 
has untold obstacles to overcome before the 
Burnham plans will be under way. Half 
way across the continent is a city where the 
awakening took form earlier: where the peo- 
ple are already having the use of what some 
of their millions brought them. It is cited 
here because a city that seemed hopeless 
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boulevards, playgrounds, are essential in the 
building of a city. 

Were the founders of a city and the men 
who follow after them foresighted enough to 
include public gardens in their plans, the con- 
struction itself would be a simple task. With 
a city practically complete in its lines, park 
building means creating among people who 
know nothing of public pleasure grounds an 
appreciation of their value, their economy; 
it means overcoming the opposition of the 
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THE PASEO, LOOKING FROM THE PERGOLA 


in its crude incompleteness 
has won beauty under most 
ditions. 

In the eighties, Kansas City found itself a 
place of 125,000 people, with all its physical 
features in the rough. Then this community 
stopped for breath, took a look at itself, and 
found something was lacking; something had 
been forgotten. It was without a foot of 
ground to be used as a public park. In its 
anxious haste to grow it had guarded care- 
fully every commercial advantage and had 
as carefully overlooked the fact that parks, 


and ugliness 
adverse con- 


community's wealthy land owners, men who 
have money enough to buy unproductive 
land and hold it for the increased value the 
city’s growth will bring to it. Laws to make 
park building possible have to be enacted, 
defended through the courts and, when found 
invalid, replaced by new laws that may meet 
the same fate; and, when a dozen years have 
been spent in such civil strife, the land must 
be bought, houses torn away, and streets 
closed. Then the first grass seed may be 
planted. 

The park builders in Kansas City went 
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through all of that, fighting with a persis- 
tence that was born of opposition of nearly 
equal obstinacy. Twelve years after the 
first suggestion the first park was completed. 
To-day, nearly twenty years after the pencil 
stage was reached, there is a codrdinated 
park system of 2,050 acres, with twenty-six 
miles of boulevards, and the lesson is so plain 
that even the men whose fortunes came from 
vacant property now admit that the six and 
one-half million dollars these pleasure grounds 
cost was money spent to the city’s great profit. 


THE PASEO LAKE 


A boy named Kessler—George A. Kessler 
—had been sent to Germany from New York 
to learn gardening. When hardly twenty- 
one, he came to Kansas City. 

The old Kansas City, the part now covered 
by the business district, was then on an un- 
certain number of hills of clay and limestone. 
When the engineers cut streets through them 
and builders blasted to reach new grades, 
some of the hills disappeared. Opposite the 
Union Depot one of these bluffs, or cliffs, of 
clay arose 200 feet, and no one found cause to 
reduce an inch of its height or of its yellow 
face. Squatters’ shanties clung to it where 
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hold offered. In Kansas City it was called 
the West Bluff, and travelers said it was the 
ugliest sight on the way across the continent. 

“Not long after I came West,”’ said Mr. 
Kessler, ‘‘Mr. W. R. Nelson, editor of the 
Kansas City Star, asked me to submit plans 
for the improvement of the West Bluff. | 
climbed into the tower of the Union Depot 
and made my sketches. Those drawings 
were the first work done on the park system 
of Kansas City.”’ That was a “symptom,” 
as Mr. Burnham says. 


th 


A group of men of varied interests talked 
of parks for the city. One—a leader—was 
August R. Meyer, a smelter and mine owner. 
Henry Van Brunt, an architect, was another; 


Gardiner Lathrop, a lawyer; Simeon B. 
Armour, a meat packer; and Robert Gilham, 
an engineer. Some gave their time and 
thought, some little more than their approval. 
But here are Mr. Burnham’s “two or three 
men who get together.”’ 

After having worked with Mr. Kessler, 
these men had Frederick Law Olmstead of 
Boston come to Kansas City. He drove over 
the city and looked over the plans proposed 
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ed oe ' other parts of the city, with boulevards to 
he a ae connect all. Mr. Olmstead stayed one day 
it. ey te ee ta and approved the plans. Kessler had made 
fr. ae: \ iD hers, full use of the city’s topographical peculiar- 
7 Sa : pm ities in his drawings. 
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I MET Ne the necessity of public gardens caused little 
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” <p asi et ge ® “ge As x ing for their homes and those without real 
Ss ; ' estate showed approving interest. Before 

: Saat long a sharp line was drawn. On one side 

7 i Pigs j Read | were those who, themselves or their fathers, 
: ee had acquired great tracts of land that be- 


A DRIVEWAY ON THE MISSOURI RIVER BLUFF 


Winding up the side of the cliff, through a heavy forest 


by Kessler. The ugly West Bluff was to be 
made into terraces, with balustrades and 
vine-covered walls. Miles away, on the other 
side of the city, the North Bluff, wild and 
broken and hidden by great forest trees, was 
to be changed only by having driveways 
‘lead through it. Parks on more conventional 
lines, and playgrounds, were planned for 
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HOLMES SQUARE, 1905 
View taken from the same point as the one above 
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MAKING A GROVE TO ORDER 


Transplanting a tree to one of the bare spots in the park system of Kansas City 


of duration, far beyond that of a_ political 
-ampaign. 

In this struggle was originated a fine exam- 
ple of slang in the word “knocker.’’ The 
Kansas City Star, the most active influence 
in demanding parks, attached to the oppo- 
sition the name “The Hammer and Padlock 
Club,” and leaders became known as “ knock- 
crs.” The padlock had reference to the 
pocketbook. The names stuck. In news- 
paper reports of anti-park meetings a crossed 
padlock and hammer on a background made 
up of “NO! NO! NO! NO! NO!! NOI!!!” 
was used, an emblem that grew in force as 
representing opposition to everything not in 
a rut peaceful and inexpensive. 

The Supreme Court had declared invalid 


MAKING WAY FOR PARK IMPROVEMENTS 


Moving a three-storv brick building to clear part of the land for 
the Paseo 


the law giving the city the right to build and 
maintain parks. A new city charter was 
given the city, and in 1892 a board of park 
commissioners was appointed. After three 
years of discussion, legislation, and wrangling 
in courts, the Supreme Court decided that the 
city still lacked power to build pleasure 
grounds. But the park builders were pre- 


Photographed by D. P. Thom:0. 
MR. GEORGE E. KESSLER 


The landscape architect who planned and executed the beautiful 
system of parks and boulevards in Kansas City 
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pared for the worst, and three months later 
the defect in the charter was remedied at a 
special election. “Make Kansas City a good 
place to live in,’”’ was the park party’s war cry. 

The Sunday before the election, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Hopkins, president of Williams 
College, then pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Kansas City, delivered a 
srmon that is still remembered in Kansas 
City: 

“When the people who write on their banner, 
‘A city is made to live in,’ have their way, a 


The vote was more than five to one for 
parks. The opposition now realized fully 
there was nothing to gain in a direct fight. 
Having exhausted its power in the courts 
and at the polls, it played for abandonment 
or modification of Kessler’s plans. “The 
system proposed would mean utter confisca 
tion of property,” they said, and called the 
park advocates confiscationists. ‘“‘We’re for 
parks, but not for the wildly extravagant 
scheme these destroyers of property rights 
propose. A square here and a triangle there 
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KANSAS CITY 


The Blue River in Swope Park 


better day has dawned. We have as a city endured 
aweary sojourn in a boarding house and hotel era. 
We are to determine whether we will now at last 
become a city into which the best men and women 
of all classes will be willing to come. Foster civic 
pride. A city is made to live in. Drop national 
and state politics in municipal elections. Election 
day will, I trust, show that as a city we have the 
tight to demand that in public improvements indi- 
Vidualism yield for public good to public direction 
more than has yet been done. The permanent 
public good is higher than any private interest, or 
the interest of any syndicate or corporation.” 


—breathing spots are what we want. Let 
those who want big parks go to the woods on 
the edge of town. As for boulevards, have 
you a carriage and bob-tailed horses and 
liveried coachmen? Then what good do 
boulevards.do you? Besides, the city has just 
bought a water-works plant for $3,100,000, 
and the country has just recovered from 
one panic and may have another any day.” 
In the city council, men who had declared 
for parks supported the modification policy 
and at one time there was danger that the 
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whole plan would be overthrown. The coun- 
cilmen were polled under three heads: “For 
the people,” “For the Hammer and Padlock 
Club,” and ‘“Doubtful.’’ Reports of the 
debates cause smiles nowadays. The pur- 
chase of North Terrace, in which the Cliff 
Drive is now the central feature, was under 
discussion. 

“We can’t afford to buy that land—zoo 
acres of the vilest land that was ever known 
on God’s green earth. It’s wicked,’’ screamed 
a “knocker” alderman. “I tell you that 
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the day when he can take his family and spend 
the evening among the trees. The man who 
is objecting is the man who has betome rich 
through the toiling of his fellow-man and 
should be the last to stand in the way of 
advancement.” 

Those days developed orators among the 
aldermen. ‘‘There are men opposing these 
parks who own enough vacant land in the 
business part of town to make good-sized 
cattle ranches, with buildings so high around 
it that only the noonday sun reaches its weeds 
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THE CLIFF DRIVE IN NORTH TERRACE PARK, KANSAS CITY 


Where the native woods and a precipitous bluff have been utilized to make a beautiful park overlooking the Missouri River 


Cliff Drive will cost you millions and nobody 
will ever go there except people with silver- 
plated harness. This land ain’t fit to keep 
twenty-five billy goats on. It’s rotten, it’s 
robbery!” 

Then a park alderman would reply in 
language of kind: “‘A man that will go before 
the people with promises when asking their 
suffrage and then in hour of trial betray them 
is unfit the name of man. Kansas City wants 
parks. The man who works from early morn, 
the man of the twenty-four-foot front, is 
waiting for parks. He is looking forward to 


They bought this land before 
the whistle of the first locomotive drove the 
squirrels into their holes in the tree-tops on 


and puddles. 


Main Street. Time and energy builded a 
city around their vacant lots, while their 
owners sat by, evading taxes, fighting prog- 
ress, and growing rich.” There was no with- 
standing aldermanic eloquence of that in- 
tensity. The opposition could only gasp 
“Confiscators!”” Every speech was cheered 
by the gallery—and hissed. 

The city had exhausted its debt-making 
power in buving waterworks and in that the 
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A CITY’S FIGHT FOR BEAUTY 


“knockers” still found hope. The park 
builders had to find the money. Mr. D. J. 
Haff, the board’s attorney, devised a plafi 
that escaped all the legal pitfalls offered in 
the courts of Missouri. The city was appor- 
tioned in three districts, each to pay for its 
own land and improvements. Special im- 
provement taxes were impressed against the 
property benefited. In this assessment the 
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value of the land and improvements and, in 
the same verdict, fixing a benefit assessment 
against the property in the park district. 
The opposition always fought the condemna- 
tion through the courts. The taxes were 
paid more promptly than ordinary taxes. 
As an example, widening a boulevard caused 
assessment of 2,000 property owners and 
1,979 of them paid their tax at once. Nine 
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land value, according to the Missouri law, 
‘lone could be assessed; the improvements 
could not be taxed for parks. 

“We bought land, widened boulevards, tore 
down houses or sold them, and improved and 
maintained parks wholly through special 
taxation based on ground values alone,” 
said Mr. Kessler. “It happens to be a strong 
*xample of the application of the single tax 
theory,” 

Land chosen. for park purposes was con- 
demned, a jury or commission fixing the 


* 


of the other twenty-one owners said non- 
payment was due to oversight. 

In choosing land, topography and fitness 
in the general scheme as planned by Mr. 
Kessler were first considered. All else being 
equal, that containing least costly improve- 
ments was considered. All houses and stores 
were sold at auction and torn down or moved. 
Penn Valley was a deep ravine hardly a mile 
from the business district. A few irregular 
streets straggled about in it unpaved, and 
board walks dipped and rose, following the 
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some places 
they stood on shaky stilts to give passage 


contour where possible. In 
across a gully. Yellow clay and ledges of 
limestone made up the rest. Three hundred 
houses and neighborhood shops covered the 
sides of the forlorn spot that had been avoided 
in the city’s progress. 

When the park commissions paid some 
$800,000 to come into possession of the 130 
acres known as Penn Street Ravine, nine 
stores and buildings and 295 dwellings were 
in the way. These were sold for $33,500— 
about $100 each. Their removal left the 
ravine more desolate than ever, littered with 
rubbish and pitted with holes that had been 
cellars, wells, or cisterns. To-day a lake 
shines in the sun where the ramshackle houses 
lay deepest. The slopes are covered with 
grass, and smooth white roads, circling about 
vine-grown cliffs, are lost in groves of trees 
deceptive in their appearance of maturity. 
Children romp on the terraces and nurse girls 
gossip in the shade on the broad stone steps. 

“Do you see the wide roadway coming out 
of that clump of trees and winding over the 
hill to the south?” said Mr. Kessler. We were 
standing on a knoll 200 feet above the lake, 
and below us the main plan of Penn Valley lay 
as if a great map. “That road is a part of 
the old Santa Fé trail, the road the bull- 
whackers used when on their way from the 
Landing to Mexico.” 

An automobile glided out from behind the 
screen of green and hurried over the hill that 
gave heart wrenches to the freighters of fifty 
vears ago. Some of those very bull-whackers 
have lived to see the change. Before the city 
came, nearly all of Penn Valley was a forest, 
but when the houses came most of it was cut 
away. What remained the park builders 
treasured, and there are some fine old elms 
and oaks in the park. The bare places were 
covered in surprisingly short time. When 
trees are planted on new boulevards in 
Kansas City, they are placed so close to- 
gether that every other tree must be removed 
within five or six years. These are trans- 
planted to the bare places in the parks. Acres 
that appeared forsaken in Penn Valley are 
now green with groves of elms, some of them 
of ten or fifteen years’ growth. Shrubbery, 
too, has been used with great advantage, 
creating in some places the effect of natural 
undergrowth. Native shrubs, such as elder- 
berry and sumach, are used most. 


A CITY’S FIGHT FOR BEAUTY 





To-day nobody in Kansas City is against 
parks; the commissioners find trouble in 
réfusing petitions for parks or boulevards. A 
month ago I was in Mr. Kessler’s office when 
he was called to the telephone. 

‘No, sir, there will not be a park there,” 
he answered. ‘‘There cannot be. Yes, the 
board heard the delegation, but a park there 
is out of question and will not even be con- 
sidered.”” And he hung up the receiver. 

“That was from a man who with many of 
his neighbors wants to tax his land for a park 
in his neighborhood,” he explained. ‘He's 
willing to pay his share, but we must con- 
sider all of the benefit area. To most of the 
district that park would be wholly super. 
fluous, and in the system would have no place.” 

The city has paid four and one-half million 
dollars for park lands and nearly two 
millions in improvements, making the cost 
of the system six and one-half million dol- 
lars. Swope Park, of 1,354 acres, is by far 
the largest, and it bears added interest in the 
fact that it is a gift to the city by Mr. Thomas 
H. Swope, who had been one of the most 
active in early opposition to the park board's 
plans. It lies beyond the city limits and is 
connected with the main system by a boule- 
vard. The parks owned by the city have an 
acreage of 2,050. 

The boulevards completed are about fifteen 
miles inlength. In the selection of names for 
public grounds, the park builders have been 
as far from the stereotyped as Mr. Kessler 
has been in his designs. The Paseo and the 
Plaza are reminders of Kansas City’s early 
Mexican trade—a traffic, by the way, now 
showing signs of reéstablishment. North 
Terrace, West Terrace, Penn Valley. The 
Grove, and similar simple names are ass0- 
ciated with the names which those spots bore 
before parks were dreamed of. A beautiful 
roadway now building to connect with Swope 
Parkway, leading to Swope Park, bears the 
name Robert Gilham Road, in memory of 
a young engineer who did much for his city. 

The Paseo is the central feature of the sys- 
tem. It is a parkway two and one-half miles 
long and 250 feet wide. Intersecting streets 
separate it into squares, and each square 1 
treated individually, although the unity is 
no place broken. Before the park builders 
took possession, the strip of land now called 
the Paseo was covered largely with cabins 
and shanties and occupied mainly by Negroes 
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The shacks have given way to fountains 
and gardens. A pergola, that with its gar- 
lands and canopies of green appears as if 
decorated for a feast day, stands where were 
ramshackle houses, barns, and sheds. The 
pickaninnies have disappeared with their 
homes, and apartment houses of the best 
type have come to the Paseo. The designers 
of these structures have been influenced by 
the grace and freedom of the parkway, and 
Spanish and Italian lines appear frequently. 

“In the construction work the matter of 
permanence was always kept in mind,” said 
Mr. Kessler. * Roadways, curbing, gutters, 
sidewalks—all are of the best material and 
are constructed to last. In this I believe we 
surpass any park system in America. There 
is nothing superficial or temporary in the 
work. Attempts at display with small cost 
are temptations often offered in park work. 

“Over all I have attempted to keep a close 
regard for nature. The problem in designing 
a park is to take the landscape as nature 
offers it, and without changing it make it 
available for human enjoyment. We pre- 
serve the naturalness of a natural scene, and 
touch it only that the people may come to it.”’ 

His work in Kansas City has brought a 
name to Mr. Kessler, and much of his time is 
now given to landscape designing in other 
cities. He designed the World’s Fair grounds 
in St. Louis and is now in charge of the res- 
toration of Forest Park, the exposition site. 
Memphis also has called him to build its 
public gardens. 

I was crossing Holmes Square with Mr. 
Kessler. It is in a poor part of town and was 
alive with boys and girls, none more than 
twelve years of age. Some of the games were 
violent. ‘Don’t they fight?” I asked. 

“T don’t think I’ve ever seen a fight in a 
park,’ he said. ‘‘These children come from 
very poor families and many of them haven’t 
had good training, but they cause no trouble 
here. When we were building this square, 
the workmen had to lock up their tools every 
night. Nothing was safe. Now the gar- 
deners and caretakers may leave things out 
for days and nothing is taken. The children 
play all over the place and not a flower will 
they take; they damage nothing. There’s 
not a ‘ Keep off the Grass’ sign in the Kansas 
City parks ‘and it’s rare that the children 
abuse their privileges. They seem to look on 
the parks as their own; especially is this the 
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case among the children in the poorer neigh- 
borhoods. And the children now are clean— 
at least their faces—when they come to 
Holmes Square.”’ 

“How far does this good influence of 
Holmes Square reach?” 

“Well, about as far as the distance it at- 
tracts children, and that’s about as far as the 
little ones will walk,” he replied. ‘They 
don’t pay car-fare.” ‘“‘About as far as the 
little ones will walk”’ is a measure that could 
well be accepted as a guide in locating parks. 

Mr. Kessler has seen the effect of parks on 
the children and in that influence alone they 
have been cheap to Kansas City. But their 
influence is discernible in many particulars 
other than clean faces and the abeyance of 
pilfering among the youngsters. As the 
Paseo so profoundly affected its surroundings, 
even bringing its Spanish and Italian lines 
into the designs of abutting houses, other 
gardens and drives have made the owners 
and the architects more considerate of their 
advantages. In many instances the boule- 
vards are lined with new dwellings, a house 
five years old being an exception. There is 
no rivalry of dollar spending apparent in 
these structures. They are for the most part 
simple and dignified, houses that will be 
“good” twenty years or fifty years from now. 
There is no one so new and so rich as to 
override now the silent lesson in public taste 
taught by the parkways; the thousands of 
new houses, unobtrusive and beautiful, prove 
that. And the horses! They should thank 
the park builders. A neglected horse with 
ill-kept harness and dingy vehicle does not 
look well on a clean, white driveway bordered 
with lawns and foliage. 

To the real estate owners the building of 
the parks has proved satisfactory, and the 
‘“‘knockers’”’ cry of ‘Confiscation’ proved 
baseless. The last six or seven years have 
been the most solidly prosperous in the city’s 
commercial history. In the last two years 
real estate has shared in the prosperity. 
Some of this is due to the improvement the 
park builders have made in the city, but how 
much, of course, is a matter of conjecture. 
However, there is nothing hypothetical in 
the statement that the park “knocker”’ is 
extinct in Kansas City. The old campaign 
motto of the park builders, “ Kansas City is 
a good place for business; make it a good 
place to live in’”’ has been accepted by all. 
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THE SENATE—OF «SPECIAL INTERESTS” 
II 


THE STORY OF THE PURE-FOOD BILL IN THE SENATE AS AN ILLUSTRA- 

TION OF OBSTRUCTIVE METHODS—HOW IT WAS STAVED OFF-—A TYPICAL 

INSTANCE OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE “INTERESTS” ON LEGISLATION 
BY 


HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM 


prominent Senator, is ‘‘treating every 

Senator as an honest man and a gen- 
tleman’’—an interesting phrase just now 
when one recalls certain celebrated criminal 
and inquisitorial proceedings. It is a give- 
and-take practice, designed to further the 
personal ends of some ninety politicial traders. 
Translated into plain speech, it means: “I 
give way to the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa that he may take from the Treasury 
for his constituents, the tacit understanding 
being that he, in turn, gives way to me that 
I may take from the Treasury for my hench- 
men, the good people of Maryland.’”’ And, 


GS romines courtesy, as defined by a 


if subjected to criticism, the ‘distinguished 
Senator from Maryland” would exclaim with 
Lord Clive, “‘My God, at this moment I stand 
astonished at my own moderation!”’ 

It is gentle play, this legislative game in 


. the Senate. It seems far-fetched to compare 
it with football, a hard-fought game and not 
a sham battle. Yet the same technical objec- 
tions that apply to football in a sense apply 
to the proceedings of the Senate. In the 
Senate chamber, despite the quantities of talk, 
these “close formations’”’ are too common. 
It is impossible to tell, even from the galleries, 
who has the “‘ball.’’ Certainly it is not an 
“open game.” 

The Standing Rules for Conducting Busi- 
ness in the United States Senate are an inheri- 
tance from the Fathers. Almost without 
exception, these rules are founded on “ Jeffer- 
son’s Manual.” Their characteristic quality 
is the absence of a cloture rule; that is to say, 
there is no method provided for closing debate 
and forcing a vote. The rules of the Senate 
provide that ‘‘While a question is before the 
Senate, no motion shall be received, unless 
for an amendment.’’ There must be a cloak- 
room agreement to effect a vote. That is 


why Senator Beveridge characterizes the Sen- 
ate chamber as ‘“‘the only unviolated sanctu- 
ary of free speech remaining among mankind.” 
But what of it? Of what use is this “safe- 
guard”’ to the people of the United States? 

Without it much bad legislation would get 
through Congress, says the Senate. ‘‘We 
should be forced to bow to popular, clamor.” 
This recalls an apt quotation from Disraeli’s 
“Vivian Grey.” ; 

“The people, sir, are not always right.”’ 

“The people, Mr. Grey, are not often 
wrong.”’ 

Another contention is that the Senate, 
without unlimited debate, could not correct 
the hasty legislation of the House. To this 
the Speaker and Representatives reply: “‘If 
legislation were not hurried through the 
House, the slow-going Senate would not get 
around to consider it before the session’s close.” 
That excuse has some basis of truth; never- 
theless much ill-digested legislation is sent to 
the Senate. There is too much debate—so- 
called—in the Senate, there is too little dis- 
cussion—so-called—in the House. Before a 
moderate cloture is provided in the Senate 
rules, the rules of procedure in the House 
should be changed. 


THE GAME IN THE SENATE 


Questions vary; “public clamor” varies; 
but one short session of the Senate is much 
like another; one long session much the same 
as its predecessor. 
session of the Fifty-eighth Congress (the last 
Congress) will disclose the fine points of the 
legislative game as played in the Senate. 
There was a question before the Senate which 
is in no sense sectional; it made the widest 
sort of appeal. Every American worker, it 
is fair to assume, is vitally interested in secur- 
ing for his family what he earns by the sweat of 
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THE SENATE—OF 


his brow—pure food and pure drugs. When 
one pays for wholesome articles, he does not 
care to receive bad coffee, glucose syrups, 
coal-tar jellies, spurious whiskey, adulterated 
drugs, and imitation flavoring extracts. One 
does not want codfish, sausages, or green 
hams (‘‘smoked cured’’)—all preserved with 
boric acid; ‘“‘New Orleans molasses’’ or 
‘honey ’’—composed largely of glucose; “‘olive 
oil’ —in reality cottonseed oil; ‘pure rasp- 
berry jelly’ —manufactured from _ glucose 
mixed with citric acid and coal-tar dye. If 
the state can not protect the individual against 
such swindling (and the state food commis- 
sions confess their impotence), one naturally 
looks to the Federal Government for protec- 
tion, and to his representatives in Congress 
to provide the statutory means for such pro- 
tection. How has the welfare—the health 
and longevity—of the eighty millions of 
Americans been conserved by Congress? Is 
it true that the Senate, as Hamilton or Madi- 
son promised, ‘‘doubles the security to the 
people?’”’ Or does the Senate consider first 
and foremost ‘‘ Special Interests’’—in the case 
cited the corporations engaged in adulterat- 
ing or misbranding foods and drugs? 


THE COURSE OF PURE FOOD BILLS 


Seventeen years ago the first pure food bill 
was introduced in the Senate, and the subject 
has been debated, off and on, ever since. 

To make plain how it has been postponed, 
it is necessary to explain Senatorial procedure. 


The Senate convenes at noon. The “morn- 
ing hour’’ is first devoted to routine business, 
which includes the presentation of petitions 
and memorials, reports of committees, and 
the introduction of bills and_ resolutions. 
Bills and resolutions, when introduced in the 
Senate, or received from the House, are re- 
ferred to committees. Sometimes there is 
discussion concerning the proper committee 
for reference, but the question is soon peace- 
ably arranged. When bills or resolutions 
are reported to the Senate from committees, 
they are placed on the calendar and are con- 
sidered in regular order, unless objection is 
made. In general a measure is considered 
after the morning business (which consumes 
from thirty minutes to an hour) and prior to 
two o’clock. At this hour the bill which the 
Republican Steering Committee has given 
the right of way is taken up. It is called the 
“unfinished business,’ and it is debated so 
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long each afternoon as its floor manager de- 
mands, until a vote is taken, or it is sup- 
planted by another measure. 

To return, however, to the story of the last 
short session—-to the legislative game which 
was concluded March 4, 1905. As the Phil- 
ippines bill was the “‘ unfinished business,”’ 
pure food legislation could be considered only 
in the morning hour. The subject came up 
for discussion the third day of the session. 
Senator Heyburn, of Idaho, chairman of the 
Committee on Manufactures, from which the 
pure food bill was reported, said: 


“I desire to call up the bill for preventing adul- 
teration or misbranding of foods or drugs, and for reg- 
ulating the traffic therein, and for other purposes.”’ 

Senator Lodge: ‘‘Has the bill been read?’’ 

Senator Cullom: ‘‘If the bill is taken up, I hope 
it will be read at length.”’ 

Senator Aldrich: ‘‘Let it be read for informa- 
tion.” 

Senator Heyburn: ‘I do not ask for unanimous 
consent. I act pursuant to a notice that I should 
ask the Senate to take up the bill. I do not under- 
stand that that calls for unanimous consent.”’ 

Senator Gallinger: ‘‘It certainly does.” 

Senator Platt (Conn.): ‘‘At this time it does.” 


Then followed a ruling by the President 
Pro-Tempore of the Senate (Senator Frye) 
adverse to Senator Heyburn, who therefore 
gave notice that he would move to proceed 
to the consideration of the bill the following 
Monday. The discussion had been brief, but 
in that short time all the leading opponents of 
the bill, save one, had shown their heads. 
Yet a visitor in the galleries would not have 
surmised that a single Senator was really 
opposed to pure food legislation. It was so 
throughout the session. Senator Heyburn 
might have remarked to many a “‘friend’”’ of 


his pet measure: “Et tu, Brute!” 


ALL RECORDS FOR OBSTRUCTION BROKEN 


After the reading of the bill on Monday, 
followed by remarks by Senators Heyburn 
and Stewart, Senator McCumber, the ex- 
chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
narrated this interesting history: 

‘*I sincerely hope, Mr. President, that those even 
who are opposed to this bill will at least codperate 
with us in assisting us to secure a vote during the 
present session’’ (Senatorial courtesy ad absurdum). 
‘‘In the last four years this bill, or substantially the 
same bill, has passed the House on two different 
occasions. By the manipulation of appropriation 
and other bills, especially by those who have been 
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opposed to the enactment of this proposed law, we 
have been unable to secure a vote in four years. It 
does seem to me that after the House has twice 
expressed itself strongly on this subject by an over- 
whelming majority, we should at least have the 
opportunity in this body during the present session 
of securing an expression of the Senators upon a 
question which affects every state in the Union and 
every individual in every state in the Union.” 


Four years without a vote! Certainly this 
affords an excellent example of Senatorial 
obstruction. Action defeated ‘by the manip- 
ulation of appropriation and other bills!”’ 
Here are clearly disclosed the tricks of the 
legislative game—tricks which are not reached 
by the Senate rules—tricks of which the 
Fathers never dreamed. 

The following day brought forth a legal 
objection to the bill from Senator Platt 
“(Conn.). He was supported in his objection 
by Senator Spooner, who prefaced his remarks 
by this bold assertion: “I am with the bill.” 
Taken in conjunction with his subsequent 
attitude, this declaration is particularly char- 
acteristic of Senator Spooner. 

An unusual event occurred Tuesday, De- 
cember 13th. The “Boss” of the Senate 
made a speech. For Senator Aldrich, who 
seldom talks, it would be popularly termed 
an ‘‘impassioned”’ speech. Protesting against 
the provision of the pure food bill whereby 
a dealer who imports adulterated or mis- 
branded food is liable to prosecution, he de- 
clared that importers should not be subjected 
to prosecution because they could not be cer- 
tain of the purity of their importations. “It 
is well known in the trade,” said Senator 
Aldrich, the ex-grocer, “that large quantities 
of cotton-seed oil are sold in this country, 
exported, and then imported from abroad as 
olive oil or salad oil, and under various names.”’ 


Senator McCumber: ‘‘This is the way we get 
our imported cotton-seed oil as salad oil: It is 
taken out of a tank in the city of New York or Bos- 
ton, or some other place, and a foreign label put on 
the bottle, and it is shipped as a foreign product 
all over this country. But the adulteration is done 
in this country, and not in the old country.” 


IMPASSIONED SPEECH BY SENATOR ALDRICH 


Senator Aldrich questioned this statement. 
Senator McCumber replied by citing the tes- 
timony of Dr. Wiley. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry had assured the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures that, as a result ef 
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the efiective supervision of the Department 
of Agriculture, “the importation of adul- 
terated olive oil in six months has almost 
ceased.’’ But the “‘Boss’”’ of the Senate was 
unmoved, much less convinced. He was, 
however, led to deliver his “impassioned” 
speech on the pure food bill. Here itis in full: 

‘“‘Is there anything in the existing condition of 
affairs that makes it the duty of Congress to put the 
liberty of all the people of the United States in 
jeopardy because some man thinks that at some 
time some imported article contains certain sub- 
stances which ought not to be there? Take the 
question of oil. Are we to pass a sumptuary law 
that will prevent people all over the United States 
from using or selling or receiving or transporting 
articles, which, in the opinion of some of the people 
of North Dakota, may be injurious to their health? 
Are we going to decide that question here? Are 
we going to take up the question as to what a man 
shall eat and what a man shall drink, and put him 
under severe penalties if he is eating or drinking 
something different from what the chemists of the 
Agricultural Department think it is desirable for 
him to eat or drink?”’ 

If clap-trap were not common in the cham- 
ber, Senators would have been convulsed at 
the high priest of “‘Special Interests,’’ fighting 
for the “‘liberty of all the people of the United 
States.”” The Senate knew that the whole- 
sale grocers were strongly opposed to the bill, 
because, if it became a law, they could not 
make two gallons or two pounds out of one 
gallon or one pound. The Senate knew that 
Senator Aldrich got his start in life in the 
wholesale grocery business. The Senate knew 
that ex-grocer Aldrich still retains an interest 
in a wholesale grocery concern in Providence. 
But senatorial courtesy would not permit 
Senator McCumber to speak of these things. 
Nevertheless his reply was very effective: 

“On the contrary, it is the purpose of the bill 
that a man may determine for himself what he will 
eat and what he will not eat. It is the purpose of 
the bill that he may go into the markets and when 
he pays for what he asks for that he shall get it and 
not get some poisonous substance in lieu thereof for 
the benefit of some particular individuals who desire 
to make a little money out of the sale of these poison- 
ous articles which are imposed on the public.” 


Senator Aldrich lacked the wit to answer. 
In fact, he did not peep again during the ses- 
sion on the subject of pure food. But he was 
very watchful. His ‘‘me too,’’ Senator Wet- 
more, stood guard in his absence from the 
chamber, although it was unnecessary. The 
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“Boss’’ of the Senate was opposed to the bill, 
and “‘popular clamor” had not reached a 
stage where his wishes were endangered. 

The Philippines bill was passed by the Sen- 
ate December 16, 1904. Senator Heyburn 
immediately moved that the Senate proceed 
with the consideration of the pure food bill. 
Senator Lodge executed a flanking move- 
ment by forcing an executive session. When 
the Senate met again after the holidays, the 
Steering Committee had decided to press the 
statehood bill to the front. The question of 
taking new territories into the Union was 
considered of greater importance to the 
country at large than the purity of foods and 
drugs. Senator Heyburn protested in vain. 

A word about the statehood bill. It has 
served: before, it will serve again, as “buffer”’ 
legislation; in other words, as a measure upon 
which debate is easy and long-winded, and 
which, therefore, can be effectually used to 
kill off ‘“‘undesirable”’ legislation—measures 
on which many Senators are reluctant to 
vote. This bill was debated intermittently 
until February 7, 1905, on which day it was 
carefully preserved for future service. 

Meantime, the pure food bill had been 
debated spasmodically. Senator Platt (Conn.) 
had adverted to his legal objection to the bill, 
without offering to remedy the defect. Like- 
wise Senator Spooner, who contented him- 
self with asserting that “the bill needs re- 
vamping in the interest of the liberty of the 
citizen.”” There was little time for serious 
discussion. Appropriation bills were being 
reported, and consideration of the money 
bills takes precedence over everything else. 

Then came the Swayne impeachment trial, 
which, filling in the legislative day after two 
o'clock, dragged along until February 27th. 
By this time there was little hope of securing 
a vote on the pure food bill. Senator Hey- 
burn acknowledged as much, but he contin- 
ued to press the measure forward as “unfin- 
ished business,’ which empty honor was 
accorded it by the Steering Committee; in 
reality, the impeachment was “unfinished 
business.’’ 

Now for the “last rites’? to pure food 
legislation. Senator Lodge, on March ist, 
gave notice of an amendment to the pure 
food bill which he proposed to offer “at the 
Proper time.’’ Senator Heyburn assured him 
that “this is the proper time.” But Senator 
Lodge paid no heed. Senator Spooner, 
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acknowledging the ‘‘merit’’ of the bill, pro- 
tested that there were serious objections to 
it. Senator Platt (Conn.) called it an ‘‘im- 
perfect and ill conceived bill.”” He contended 
that the measure would not catch the “big 
fellow’”’—the manufacturer—but would work 
injury only to the ‘“‘little fellow’’—the re- 
tailer, who might be some “ poor, hardworking 
woman” (more clap-trap). Continuing, the 
Senator from Connecticut said: 


‘“‘T do not believe that there are twenty Senators 
out of the whole number of Senators here who 
believe that this is such a bill as ought to be passed. 
I for one am not going to pass a bill ina hurry because 
there is some clamor somewhere that the subject 
must be attended to.” 


In reply, Senator Heyburn neglected to 
remind his colleague that the ‘ill conceived 
bill’? had been four years under considera- 
tion by the Senate. Senatorial courtesy 
would not allow him to opine that, if they 
could be driven from cover, ‘‘twenty Sena- 
tors’’ at least could be found who would vote 
for the measure. He did not say that the 
retail grocers of the country, through their 
National Association, were heartily in favor 
of the bill. Senator Heyburn contented him- 
self with the suggestion, made in the language 
of Senatorial courtesy, that the “ distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut’’ had not read the 
bill, otherwise he would not have made his 
legal objection. Further consideration of the 
measure was interrupted by the recess. 

On the day following, Senator Heyburn, 
still urging his bill, ‘farmed out”’ the floor to 
various Senators, as he was required to do 
by Senatorial courtesy. Most of the Sena- 
tors were interested in the passage of private 
bills, but there was one important measure 
carefully considered by the Senate; namely, 
a bill “to prohibit interstate transportation 
of insect pests and the use of the United States 
mails for that purpose.” Little time re- 
mained for ‘“‘debate’”’ on pure food legisla- 
tion. Senator Allison, who had not spoken 
on what he had called the “poor food bill,” 
urged the Senate to listen to Senator Hey- 
burn. The aged statesman’s championship 
of the cause was due to a fright given him by 
Senator Heyburn, who had made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to tack the pure food bill as 
a “rider” to the sundry civil appropriation 
bill. Senator Heyburn seized the opportu- 
nity to inquire: 
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‘What Senator here will cast a vote against a 
measure which provides that articles of merchandise 
offered for sale shall be properly branded? Who 
is injured by compelling the dealer in the commodi- 
ties of life to tell the truth about them, to mark 
them for what they are?” 


PRESERVATION OF THE SACRED COD 


This cry in the wilderness was too much 
for Senator Lodge. He was forced to his feet. 
All he did was to offer an amendment per- 
mitting the use of preservatives in goods 
packed for export. But it was enough. Sen- 
ator Lodge had disclosed the reason for his 
opposition to the bill—his devotion to the 
Sacred Cod. Many people wonder what has 
caused the downfall of the codfish ball. Sen- 
ator Lodge knows—knows that boric acid and 
not salt is now used to preserve codfish; 
hence the shoe-leather quality which con- 
tinued soaking in water will not eliminate. 
Senator Lodge cares more for the cod—for 
the cod preserving industry—than for the 
codfish ball. Recalling Senator Hoar’s praise 
of ‘‘the exquisite flavor of the codfish, salted, 
made into balls, and eaten on a Sunday morn- 
ing by a person whose theology is sound, and 
who believes in the five points of Calvinism” 
—recalling the famous “fish ball letter,’’ who 
can doubt that the Massachusetts statesman, 
if alive, would have fought to emancipate the 
bulwark of the American Sunday breakfast? 

On the third of March the pure food bill 
“passed away.’’ Senator Spooner opened 
the debate. “It is a farcical thing,’’ he said, 
“to continue the debate upon this bill, a 
debate which has just begun, at this late hour 
of the session.”” Whereupon Senator Hey- 
burn said of the Wisconsin Senator: ‘He 
has pointed out certain defects in the measure 
proposed, but has not given us a basis upon 
which to discuss the views he has expressed.”’ 
In a word, Senator Spooner had done nothing 
but obstruct. However, he was the chief 
obstructor—on the floor. And after some 
further debate he drew his knife, eager for the 
sacrifice prescribed by the powers of the Senate. 

In order to sidetrack the pure food bill, Sen- 
ator Spooner moved to take up another meas- 
ure. What was it? Important, of course! 
Perhaps a bill for the regulation of railroad 
rates, or a tariff revision measure? No. It 
was a bill authorizing the President to appoint 
to the naval service certain midshipmen— 
three cadets who had been dismissed from 
the Academy for hazing! It was all arranged. 
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There was a clear majority in favor of “‘ post. 
poning”’ pure food legislation. The names 
of Senators Frye, Lodge, Platt (Conn), 
Spooner, Foraker, and Gorman were con- 
spicuous. Senator Aldrich was absent, and 
Senator Allison ‘‘dodged.”’ Then the “im- 
portant”’ midshipmen appointment bill was 
discussed at length. Judging from the Con- 
gresstonal Record, there was more debate than 
on the pure food bill during all the session. In 
the end, the “‘pressing’’ measure was passed, 


A DO-NOTHING SESSION 


The short session came to an end on March 
4, 1905, with the following record: Railroad 
rate legislation—considered only in committee; 
bill providing for the reorganization of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission—never reached 
a vote; statehood bill—passed but emascul- 
ated; appropriation bills containing ‘ pork” 
for every Senator—all passed. And pure food 
legislation, proposed seventeen years previous, 
and considered by Congress for four years, was 
not accorded a vote in the Senate! 

Why? The correspondence of certain povw- 
erful Senators would explain why. The 
“kicks from home,” as they are called, would 
tell the story. After the session, the National 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association of 
America had a banquet, in celebration of the 
“fact”’ that the Association had “defeated” 
the pure food bill. Members of this associa- 
tion, many of them, through an illegal system 
of rebates, were at one time connected with 
the Distilling and Cattle Feeding Company 
of the State of Illinois—known as the Whiskey 
Trust in 1893, when it was investigated by 
a committee of the House. The trust has— 
ostensibly—been dissolved. There is, how- 
ever, a successor, a “combination in restraint 
of trade,’”’ from which the members of the 
National Wholesale Liquor Dealers Associa- 
tion obtain neutral spirits. These so-called 
“wholesalers” are, in fact, the manufacturers 
—not distillers—of the great part of the 
whiskey output in the United States. Less than 
1 per cent. of the American product is distilled 
whiskey. Under a Federal statute ‘Every 
person who shall manufacture any 
spurious imitation, or compound liquors, for 
sale under the name of whiskey . . . 3 
to be regarded as a rectifier.’’ Such ‘‘spu- 
rious imitation,’’ therefore, is legalized. But 
until a pure food bill becomes a law the public 
is not protected against the imitated article, 
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except that distilled whiskey bottled in bond 
bears a green revenue stamp. The “recti- 
fiers’’ have fought the pure food bill and so 
far successfully. These imitators are powerful 
in Illinois—Senator Cullom’s state; Mary- 
land—Senator Gorman’s state; Cincinnati— 
which accounts for Senator Foraker’s oppo- 
sition; Massachusetts—another ‘“‘kick”’ for 
Senator Lodge; and in New York—reason 
enough for Senators Platt and Depew. 

There is no whiskey rectified in North 
Dakota and Idaho, the states of Senators Mc- 
Cumber and Heyburn—father and _ step- 
father, respectively of the Senate pure food 
bill. There is no whiskey rectified in Maine, 
either; yet Senator Frye and Senator Hale 
opposed pure food legislation. Their oppo- 
sition, particularly that of Senator Frye, the 
President pro-tempore of the Senate, is 
doubtless due to the influence of the canning 
industry. On the coast of Maine, herring are 
canned in great quantities, the boxes labeled 
in French, and the product sold throughout the 
country as “fine imported sardines.”’ Senator 
Frye is as partial to the herring as Sena- 
tor Lodge is to the cod. The canners of fruit 
have the services of Senator Kean, of New 
Jersey, and the rectifiers are also strong in 
that state. Locate the makers of adulterated 
drugs, particularly the compounders of patent 
medicines, and the Senators representing these 
“interests’’ will be found hostile to pure food 
legislation. Much patent medicine is made 
in Connecticut, from which state came the 
late Senator Platt. The South has a cotton- 
seed oil industry. Of late years a large part 
of this oil has found a market as a food. It 
can be refined to imitate olive oil, or mixed 
with beef stearine to imitate lard, with profits 
from 25 to 100 per cent. greater. 

This ‘‘Interest,” together with the distribu- 
ters of every form of adulterated food, drink, 
and drugs which find a ready market in 
the South, has influenced Senators Bailey, 
Berry, Carmack, Money, Morgan, and other 
Southern Senators to oppose the bill behind 
the mask of “States Rights.’”’ Yet many of 
these Senators will be found favoring govern- 
ment control of railroads rates. 

But what of Senator Spooner (he was ‘‘ with 
the bill,” remember)—-the man who openly 
killed pure food legislation? The rectifiers 
are strong in Wisconsin, but the brewing inter- 
ests are stronger, and the brewers favor the 
legislation. Friends of the bill attribute the 
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Senator’s opposition to ‘‘Spooner’s general 
cussedness.” They forget that Senator Al- 
drich opposed the measure, and that it is 
Senator Spooner’s bounden duty to fight the 
battles of the Aldrich ruling clique on the 
floor of the Senate. 


DIFFERING TACTICS IN THE LONG SESSION 


Similar stories of obstruction could be told. 
The tactics vary only with the session. When 
Congress is to expire the fourth of March, the 
appropriation bills, in the passage of which 
all Senators are concerned, can be used to 
baulk any measure which does not meet the 
approval of the few Senators who dictate 
legislation. In the long session, it is different. 
Then, if ‘‘public clamor” shows no signs of 
abatement, the Senate “‘yields.”’ When 
the Senate ‘‘yields’’ is the time to watch the 
legislative game with increased vigilance. 
Obstruction is still practiced, but the chief 
reliance of the rulers is on emasculation. To 
convert a bill drawn in the interests of the 
whole people into a harmless measure which 
“business”? will ‘‘accept’-—-that is a task 
worthy of the combined foresight, cunning, 
and diplomacy of Senators Aldrich and Gor- 
man. Seeing these two Senators on a sofa 
with their heads together, a wit once re- 
marked: ‘‘The United States Senate is now 
in session.”” He was not far wrong. When 
the long session is drawing dangerously near 
the summer season, these leaders, aided by 
the reputation of the Washington climate, 
bring their respective forces to an agreement 
to vote on a ‘“‘conservative’’ measure, fair to 
all ‘“‘Interests.”” Beware of the Senate when 
it ‘‘yields’—-for it has not yielded. The 
enacting clause of the House bill will be re- 
tained, but the remainder of the measure will 
be the Senate’s own make. 

In the Senate legislative game as in modern 
football there is very little ‘‘running with the 
ball,’ and when there is it is difficult to com- 
prehend the play. An Indian football player 
once hid the ball under his jersey and scam- 
pered across the goal line before he was de- 
tected. That is Senator Aldrich’s trick. 
When the country thinks it sees rate legisla- 
tion or tariff revision, the ‘‘Boss’”’ of the Sen- 
ate may conceal the “ball’’ and make off 
with it. In a game against the Cleveland- 
Wilson team in 1894, Senator Aldrich did that 
very thing. And Senator Gorman furnished 
the ‘‘interference.”’ 
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THE LIFE INSURANCE REMEDY 
lV 


POPULAR IGNORANCE AND MISINFORMATION SHARE THE BLAME WITH OFFICIAL 


MISMANAGEMENT AND NEGLECT OF SUPERVISION BY STATE OFFICERS—POLICY 
HOLDERS MUST UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF INSURANCE AND INSIST 





UPON CAREFUL ADMINISTRATION 


LEGAL INTERVENTION CAN DO LITTLE 


EXCEPT MAKE POLICIES IRREVOCABLE AND FORBID COMPANIES FROM IS- 





HE prodigal creation of parasite com- 
panies, and the alarming increase in 
all expenses, which I described in the 

preceding article, was not likely to be checked 

unless the law checked it or unless the prospect 
of insolvency stopped the riot. But the law 
had few terrors for the insurance company 
officers, because they had secured both court 
decisions and legislation prohibiting the 
policy holders from suing for dividends, and 
they maintained expensive lobbies and re- 
tained political lawyers at enormous expense. 

They owned or controlled the departments 

of insurance in almost all the states, Massa- 

chusetts and Wisconsin being notable among 
the few exceptions. They had nothing to 
fear from the law. 

The fear of insolvency, if they went too far, 
was the only restraint left, for the actuary 
departments figured out their utmost legal 
liability, and they scrupulously kept up their 
legal reserve and the policy holders who held 
“non-participating’’ policies with no promise 
of dividends and no prospect of payments 
except the face of their policies after death, 
were carefully protected. A default on 
these policies would mean exposure and 
downfall. 

But the agents were urged to sell no 
“straight life non-participating’’ policies, but 
to sell the more expensive policies; for the 
excess premiums on these would keep up the 
flow of irresponsible millions without any 
more liability than the cheaper policies would 
bring. Naturally the agents worked to sell 
the policies which paid them the best com- 
missions. They never offered other policies 
unless demanded. Here is a sample letter 
from an agent to a possible policy holder: 


SUING INSURANCE THAT IS SPECULATIVE OR BASED UPON GAMBLING CHANCES. 
BY 


gs 


‘‘ We are prepared to offer, at age 41, a partici- 
pating life policy of $9,000 for an annual premium 
of $305.37. There would also be a clause in your 
policy by which, at the expiration of twenty years, 
if you shouid desire to sell it to us, we would pur- 
chase it for $3,413 exclusive ‘of dividends.” 


The possible policy holder wrote saying 
that he had no interest in vague dividends 
and desired to buy simply the most life insur- 
ance for the least money. In reply came the 
following unconscious confession: 


‘‘T note your statement that the only interest 

you have in any policy is to get the very largest 
amount of insurance for the least sum of money ob- 
tainable. Aly letter, therefore, did not cover your 
case. 
The agent then went on to offer a “straight 
life insurance’’ policy at 20 per cent. less, but 
with no less surrender value. The difference 
between the two policies, compounded for 
twenty years, would amount to more than 
$300 on every $1,000 of insurance. It is 
these $300 differences which not only create 
the enormous so called ‘surpluses’ of 
$200,000,000 but supply the fund that can be 
wasted or stolen without fear of legal in- 
solvency. ' 

If the comparison be made between a 
“straight life insurance’’ policy and_ the 
‘combined endowment and deferred dividend 
policies’”” which pay the highest commissions 
to the agents, the disadvantage to the policy 
holder becomes still plainer. 


STRAIGHT VS. INVESTMENT POLICIES 


A “level premium’”’ life insurance policy at 
the age of thirty cost in the Equitable $18.74 
per annum. A twenty year “endowment” 
cost $51.31; a twenty year ‘endowment 
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bond,” $52.55; a twenty year ‘endowment 
5 per cent. gold bond,” $66.71; a twenty year 
“double endowment,” $86.39. <A yearly “ re- 
newable term ”’ insurance costs $12.64 at the 
age of thirty, gradually increasing to $20.67 at 
the age of fifty. The ‘‘ mean” of the yearly 
‘renewable term’”’ insurance would be $15.01. 
Comparing either a “level’’ premium or a 
“yearly renewable term’’ life insurance policy 
with the “endowment” and “goid bond” 
policies, you will find that the endowment 
policy costs three times as much and pays no 
more at death. Besides life insurance protec- 
tion, should both policy holders live for twenty 
years, the owner of a “‘straight life’’ policy 
could get back as the surrender value about 
half of what he had paid in; but the owner of 
the ‘‘endowment”’ policy would get the amount 
for which his policy was written—say $1,ooo— 
something less than the amount of premiums 
paid. But if instead of paying the excess 
premium for an “endowment,” he had depos- 
ited the difference in a savings bank, he would 
receive from his savings bank deposit $1,047 
and have also the “ reserve’”’ value of his straight 
life policy and thus be about $300 better off. 

It is the complicated mathematics of 
these different forms of policies, made still 
more involved by progressive compound in- 
terest. that the policy holders do not take the 
trouble to look into. They know that under 
one form of policy they get nothing until they 
die; and the agent impresses upon them the 
advantages of the other form of policy under 
which they would get as much if they lived 
twenty years as if they died; and they did not 
make the involved mathematical calculation 
which would have shown that they were 
paying for both and getting only one. 

Most policies do not continue for twenty 
years. The average policy which matured 
last year in the Mutual Life Insurance con- 
tinued only 14.29 years. The average man 
insures between the ages of thirty-five and 
forty, when he has both wife and children. 
The same statistics give the average age at 
death as 51.96 years. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that it is the death claims and not the 
endowments which mature. The heirs of a 
policy holder who dies within the endowment 
period would receive several times as much 
money had all his payments been for life in- 
surance and none for an endowment, which 
was forfeitable by death during the endow- 
ment period. 
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Besides these forfeitures of endowment pay- 
ments to the companies by death, there are 
the tens of thousands of forfeitures through 
lapses. The cost of an endowment policy is 
so high and the agent’s interest that the policy 
holder should take out a large policy is so 
great, that many men are persuaded to con- 
tract to pay higher premiums than they can 
afford. 

And every forfeiture, every lapse, every 
surrender, added to the irresponsible millions. 
Their growth would have been much greater 
were it not for the general extravagance of 
management. To secure more premiums to 
invest, more money was spent to get new 
business than the new business brought in on 
first payments. The bulk of the agent’s 
commissions is on the first year’s premiums; 
and it is therefore, more profitable for an agent 
to continue bringing in new policy holders 
than to insure men only within the safe 
limits of their incomes. 

The collapse of the system was bound to 
come. The expenses of commissions and 
management came to exceed the companies’ 
income from investments. The money earned 
on the old policy holders’ excess payments 
was diverted. The reserve required on new 
policies was taken from the old policy holders. 
The first signs of collapse came in the lowering 
of dividends. The Mutual’s dividends came 
to be less than a half of the promised return. 
The New York Life’s dividends were barely 
a half. The Equitable’s dividends fell off 
year by year. The wronged policy holders 
would sooner or later have brought about the 
downfall of the system, but ‘the exposure 
came through internal quarrels in the 
Equitable. The successive investigations 
have made clear the impossibility of keep- 
ing this pace without driving the companies 
into insolvency. But how shall conditions be 
changed ? 


THE GOOD OF THE EXPOSURE 


The theory of life insurance is good. It is 
the excrescences and not the structure which 
is bad. The primary purposes have been 
misdirected in the race for business—in the 
perversion of the real ‘‘missionary and phil- 
anthropic’’ objects of legitimate and safe 
life insurance. 

How far the evils of the life insurance sys- 
tem can be blamed upon defects in the law, 
or bad governmental supervision, is debatable. 
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If the public had better understood life insur- 
ance and had given a business examination 
to their policies, there is no likelihood that 
the evils now exposed could have gone on 
so long. 

Following the exposures, there will be legis- 
lative action. Public wrath is at too white a 
heat for politicians to disregard it. Yet if the 
law alone were a remedy, the old law of the 
State of New York would never have been 
stripped of its virtues. No dividends could 
be deferred more than five years; no syndicates 
would have been possible; investments in 
banks, trust companies, and industrial cor- 
porations were forbidden; the policy holder 
was protected as much as the law can well 
protect any man. Yet this law was amended 
by the insurance lobby, and the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance lets the companies do as they 
please. Even should the law be made per- 
fect, what good would a perfect law do with- 
out enforcement? A good law evaded is 
worse upon public confidence than no law at 
all. The state insurance departments have 
been mostly branches of the insurance com- 
panies, and superintendents look forward to 
entering the employ of the companies after 
their terms expire. 

But even should the law and the adminis- 
tration in every state be perfect, what would 
that avail without an intelligent and dis- 
criminating public educated in life insurance? 
It is in public knowledge that the remedy for 
life insurance evils can be found. Hitherto 
policy holders blindly took the policies offered 
them. Agents sold the policies which paid 
the highest commissions. Everybody sold 
the goods which yielded the highest percentage 
of profit—and the ignorant public bought. 

The real remedy is already taking place in 
the enlightenment of the public. The danger 
of this form of remedy is, that it will swing 
public opinion to the other extreme. Instead 
of buying anything that the life insurance 
agents recommend, the public will refuse to 
insure at all, trusting entirely to savings 
banks and investments. 


THE WISEST WAY TO INSURE 


The object of this series of articles has not 
been to dissuade people from insuring their 
lives, but on the contrary to insist upon the 
great advantage of honest, pure life insurance. 
In no other way can the possible vicissitudes 
of the future be so guarded against. A life 
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insurance policy will pay as much at death 
the day after it is taken as at the end of forty 
years. A savings bank will pay many times 
as much at the end of forty years as if with- 
drawn the next day. A life insurance policy 
is not an investment, but a_ protecticn, 
definite in its amount. The important fact 
always to be kept in mind is that no 
man can get anything without paying for 
it, and that it is physically impossible 
profitably to combine in one contract the great 
advantage of life insurance with the great 
advantage of a savings bank. 

If one put all his savings in a savings bank, 
he will have more money in his old age. If 
he uses all his surplus earnings to pay life 
insurance premiums, his beneficiaries or de- 
pendents will be better off should he die early, 
and he will be worse off should he live to an 
old age. He may even be unable in his later 
years to continue payments on his policies, 
and have to surrender them. The better 
way is to have some savings and some 
insurance. 

One mistake is to get all one’s insurance in 
a single policy. It is better to take out a 
series of small policies in different companies. 
There is less chance of loss from bad or cor- 
rupt management of any company, and in 
case he is unable to continue all his insurance, 
he can drop those policies that are least profit- 
able to him. 

A man would do well to deposit half his sur- 
plus income in a savings bank, and buy life 
insurance with the other half. If his surplus 
earnings grew, he could continue the division. 
So long as he were a good risk, he could every 
year take out a small additional policy. If 
the time should come when he had no surplus 
earnings, the interest on his savings bank 
deposit would help carry his insurance. If he 
should become sick, there would be less danger 
of his insurance lapsing when most needed; 
his savings bank deposits would carry it and 
his last moments would be lightened by the 
thought that his death did not mean poverty 
to his widow and orphans. So beneficent is 
life insurance for these purposes that it is not 
only advisable but in most cases it should be 
compulsory upon the heads of families. 


WHAT THE LAW CAN DO 


Certain changes in the law can help make 
life insurance what it should be, though wider 
public knowledge must be the basis both for 















the law and for the improvements. The law 
can make it easier to understand what one 
pays for when he buys a life insurance policy, 
and to prevent his being swindled by false 
representations. 

The law can offer only part of the remedy, 
but it can do this: 

1. Forbid a life insurance company from 
selling anything except pure life insurance 
policies. 

2. Prescribe a standard policy, simple and 
intelligible. 

3. Require every policy to state on its face 
both the total premium and the items which 
go to make up that total—the mortality 
charge, the reserve, and the amount added to 
meet the expenses. 

4. Require that all savings in mortality 
collections, and interest on the reserve assets, 
be credited annually on the next premium 
that will fall due. 

5. Apply the savings bank law to the in- 
vestment of life insurance assets. 

6. Stop the robbery of unfortunate policy 
holders in surrender values, and make life in- 
surance irrevocable. A life insurance policy 
is not a personal investment, but a protection 
for the policy holder’s family, or creditors. 

There are companies which sell simple forms 
of policy and even the most complicated forms 
can be put in an intelligible language by an in- 
surance lawyer for a reasonable fee. The cost 
of the annual charge for death losses, the 
excess interest on the sums set aside for re- 
serve, and the allowance to meet expenses, 
can all be ascertained through insurance pub- 
lications and the gain and loss exhibits re- 
quired in several of the states. But chiefly 
the evil of regarding life insurance as an in- 
vestment and subjecting it to the perils of 
investments, exists in almost every form of 
policy and requires positive legislative action. 


THE CONTRACT THREE-SIDED 


It is on this point that the greatest differ- 
ence of opinion might naturally arise. There 
should be no difference of opinion on it if life 
insurance were regarded as what it really is, 
a three-sided contract where the life insurance 
company is a party only as the guarantor 
between the two main contracting parties, the 
policy holder and his beneficiary. 

In all policies where the beneficiary is a 
business firm, the requirement that the policy 
shall be irrevocable and that the policy holder 
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under'no circumstances shall receive anything 
back, is strictly enforced. There are many 
such policies, although few in proportion. As 
between partners in business, or in transac- 
tions where the individual’s life is important, it 
is common to issue a life insurance policy which 
the beneficiary really owns. He has the right 
to continue to pay the premiums in like man- 
ner as a mortgagee has the right to pay the 
taxes and fire insurance premiums; and the 
policy holder has no right to do anything but 
pay the premiums. The protection which a 
man gives as a matter of course in a business 
transaction should not be withheld from his 
wife and children. 

The time may come when he is unable to 
pay his premiums. Present policies give him 
the choice of a cash amount upon surrendering 
the policy, of continued insurance for the 
same amount for a certain time, or of paid-up 
insurance for a less amount. Each means a 
sacrifice of what should be coming to his 
family. The robbery of policy holders who 
surrender their policies is one of the great 
sourcesof the irresponsible corruption millions. 
The policy in the “tontine,”’ “‘semi-tontine,”’ 
and “deferred dividend’’ classes states that 
the proceeds of the robbery of this class of 
policy holders are to be divided among the 
policy holders who keep up their premiums. 
This is almost equally wrong. Neither cor- 
rupt officers nor fellow policy holders have 
any moral or legal claim to share in the 
proceeds of another’s misfortune. 


A PROTECTION, NOT AN INVESTMENT 


What a policy holder has paid for, his 
beneficiary should receive. The amount is 
readily computable. A man who has a “level 
premium ’”’ policy has a contract based on the 
average expectation of life of all insurable 
men of his age. The proportion of the face 
of his policy for which he has already paid can 
be readily computed. Whatever remains in 
the way of life insurance is not his, but his 
beneficiary’s, to whom he gave it when he 
took his policy.. It should have no other 
value. He should not be allowed to borrow 
on it, to sell it, to surrender it, or to commute 
it. Neither should his beneficiaries. It is a 
matter which concerns the State, that widows 
should not be left helpless and that children 
should not be deprived of proper support. It 
is only by legislation that this remedy can be 
applied; and it is needed the more because a 
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wife will often surrender the life insurance 
policy when she should not. Many men who 
would have been ashamed to ask their wives 
to surrender their beneficial interest at first 
used their policies as securities, then saw their 
policies swept away with their savings. To 
make life insurance irrevocable would only 
make plain that life insurance is not an invest- 
ment but a protection. 

As most insurance policies read, the wife 
cannot prevent her husband from transferring 
or surrendering the policy. He has the right 
to change the beneficiary at will. The 
change does not require her signature and it 
may be made without her knowledge. This 
is one of the auxiliary devices of modern 
“investment”’ policies. Its object is to let 
the life insurance company cancel all obliga- 
tions and relieve itself from any liability 
whatsoever by the repayment of a fraction 
of what has been received. 


““MISSIONARY AND PHILANTHROPIC”’ 


The testimony of President Richard A. 
McCurdy of the Mutual Life of New York 
before the Legislative Investigation Com- 
mittee has been widely ridiculed because of 
his remark that a life insurance company 
should not make profits, should not pay 
money to its policy holders during their lives, 
and should be conducted as a missionary and 
philanthropic institution. Advertisements of 
the Mutual Life’s investment policies urging 
the public to ‘Make the Mutual Life your 
Savings Bank,” and the taking by the Mc- 
Curdy family of $4,918,607 for their own bene- 
fit from the company’s funds, indicate a prac- 
tice that should not detract from the truth 
and soundness of these views. Only by the 
honest practice of them may life insurance 
become what it should be. 

From the investment point of view, life 
insurance is prohibitively expensive. The 
expenses of management in such cases as the 
New York Life actually exceed all the interest 
on investments. Last year the New York 
Life’s management cost $18,328,476; the in- 
terest on its investments was $16,334,695. 
The figures for the Equitable are $13,733,097 
and $16,432,859, and for the Mutual Life 
$15,517,520 and $18,070,887. These figures 
do not include taxes, dividends, or any pay- 
ments to policy holders. 

Policy holders get hardly any interest on 
their money as an investment. For every dol- 
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lar the policy holders pay in, the management 
spends on itself twenty-five cents. Invest- 
ment conducted in this manner is an absurd- 
ity. Investors would do far better to buy 
United States 2 per cent. bonds, the least 
remunerative form of investment known. 
Neither is there reasonable hope that a life 
insurance company can be conducted as 
cheaply as a savings bank or a trust com- 
pany; and if a man wants an endowment, 
trust companies will sell it to him without 
medical examination, forfeiture clause, or 
agent’s commission. 

Zconomies could be made under the present 


system of life insurance which would reduce 


the cost of a policy a sixth or a fifth. But 
even assuming that in the reaction from pres- 
ent evils the great life insurance companies 
should discharge their solicitors on com- 
mission, they would still have to maintain 
agencies in different parts of the world. 
Costly medical examinations would have to 
continue. The supervisory expenses could 
be cut down, not abolished. It would not be 
possible to carry on any big life insurance 
company with only one office and a pay roll 
of less than $100,000, a sum amply sufficient 
for the great savings banks whose assets ex- 
ceed those of all except the biggest life insur- 
ance companies. 

Comparison of expense should alone be con- 
clusive against ‘“‘investment’’ life insurance. 
Life insurance companies should be restricted 
to what they can do best and cheapest; and 
evidently an ‘‘investment’’ business is too 
expensive by far. 

The savings bank law prohibits a savings 
bank from issuing life insurance policies. The 
life insurance law should prohibit the life 
insurance company from doing a savings bank 
business. Originally, the same companies 
issued all kinds of insurance; a disastrous fire, 
therefore, impaired the returns to life insur- 
ance policy holders. Shipwrecks diminished 
them. But long ago the law recognized the 
injustice of this and prohibited it. The same 
men could be directors or officers and man- 
agers in a fire and life insurance company, 
but they must not mingle the risks. The 
two corporations must be wholly separated. 
The same logic would forbid their issue of 
“investment” policies, “ gold-bonds’’—any- 
thing except pure life insurance policies pay- 
able only at death. 

The reasons for a simple and _ intelligible 
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standard form of life insurance policy are 
more urgent than were those that resulted in 
a fire insurance policy the same in all com- 
panies. Men who insure against fire do not 
insure in one company but in many. The 
companies themselves prefer that the risk 
be distributed and equalized. The same 
argument is conclusive in favor of dividing 
the life risk. 


THE NEED OF A STANDARD POLICY 


Intricate and technical forms of policy are 
not for the policy holder’s benefit. Part is 
in big type, part in small type; some impor- 
tant clauses almost require a microscope to 
read them, and they certainly require a 
trained and microscopic mind to read their 
meaning. The tables of figures and alterna- 
tive options are of no value to the policy 
holder; in many cases they work only injurious 
deception. 

Many policy holders think they have a 
twenty year premium life policy when in 
reality they have a twenty year deferred 
dividend policy. Instead of being able to 


stop paying premiums at the end of twenty 
years, they have only the option of surren- 
dering their policy and taking its deferred 


dividend value or of continuing to pay on 
another basis. Other policy holders think 
they have a life policy when they have only 
a term policy. The many options and in- 
tricate calculations disguise these facts, and 
the policy holder does not find out the extent 
of his delusion until the maturity of the policy 
period. 

A simple and uniform policy would be 
easily interpreted by the courts. The stan- 
dard form fire insurance policy has gone 
through the courts so often that every phrase 
of it has been judicially passed upon and all 
lawyers familiar with fire insurance practice 
are able to advise their clients in regard to 
the protection which their policies give them. 
But there are hundreds of forms of life insur- 
ance policy, new ones being devised every 
year. The amount for which the average 
policy holder insures is so small that litigation 
would deprive the beneficiary of a great part 
of the returns. The Equitable’s policies aver- 
age only $2,649; the Mutual’s of New York, 
$2,346; the New York Life’s, $2,086. In 
some companies the insurance averages less 
than a thousand dollars; in the industrial com- 
panies, the average is low in the hundreds, in 
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some even less than a hundred dollars. Com- 
plicated policies often result in sacrifice of 
what is justly due rather than face litigation. 


PREMIUM COST IN DETAIL 


A requirement that every policy should 
state on its face the items whichmake up the 
premium would give the public directly what 
can now be learned only by careful and thor- 
ough study of official reports, mortality tables, 
state laws, and the gain and loss exhibits of 
the companies. The policy holder has a 
right to know both what he pays and 
for what he pays it; and the distinct 
specification of the mortality charge, the 
charge for reserve, and the charge for 
expenses would remove some of the delusions 
of policy holders. 

Many policy holders cannot understand 
why they cannot at any time draw out the 
amount of money which they have paid in less 
a reasonable charge for expenses. This fal- 
lacy has been bred by “investment’’ and 
“profit’”’ policies. A man can draw out of a 
savings bank his deposits and the earnings on 
them less the cost of management. He over- 
looks, however, the cost of life insurance pro- 
tection included in his investment policy. 
Whether he die or not, other policy holders 
have died and his premiums pay their insur- 
ance. If the premium charge were not high 
enough for this, the company would become 
insolvent. Too low assessments cause the 
financial troubles of many of the benevolent 
and fraternal companies, which do not allow 
sufficiently for increase in mortality with 
increasing age of members. 


REAL COST OF INSURANCE 


The simplifying of the form of policy and 
the dividing of the total premium into its 
separate items would make easy and certain 
the return to the policy holder of the over- 
charges which are necessary to the safe con- 
duct of the business. The mortality charge 
is based on the American Experience Table. 
This charge is found to be too high, but it is 
retained for safety. Last year the percentage 
of gain in this way was in the Equitable, 20; 
in the New York Life, 19.42; in the Mutual 
of New York, 18.15; in the Northwestern 
Mutual, 34; in the Mutual Benefit, 20.02; in 
the Penn Mutual Life, 34.21; and in the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, 29.77. Industrial insur- 
ance companies generally run over their ex- 
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pected mortality, however. This saving be- 
longs to the policy holder. : 

The second item of premium cost, the re- 
serve, makes up the bulk of the assets of every 
company. It represents the excess sum that 
the policy holder pays in his earlier years in- 
stead of a higher premium in his old age. It 
is really an advanced payment by the policy 
holder, and he is entitled to all the interest 
onit. The fund thus built up is invested and 
earns interest, but the interest on it is regu- 
larly calculated at a lower rate than the 
money really earns. The difference between 
the percentage assumed and the percentage 
received, is large. The figures from last 
year’s report of the companies mentioned 
above are, in percentages: Equitable, 35; 
New York Life, 35; Mutual, 31; Prudential, 
43; Northwestern Mutual, 48; Mutual Benefit, 
32; Penn Mutual, 29; and Massachusetts 
Mutual, 22. These excesses too belong to the 
policy holders: Whether the excess is great 
or small, the rule of morals and of law is, that 
the policy holder is entitled to the full and 
best results of funds held in trust for him. 
Public competition may be left to determine 
the expenses of management; the specifica- 
tion of the “expense loading” as a distinct 
charge would keep expenses within a prudent 
limit. 

Neither the mortality charge nor the sum 
set aside for reserve should be materially 


reduced, but the annual excess should be 


credited to the policy holder, not as a dividend 
or a profit or in any other false manner, but 
plainly as an overcharge on his last premium, 
to be credited on his next premium. 

So called dividends and surpluses should 
be known as what they are; not profits but 
excess charges. As excess charges they 
should be returned at the earliest opportunity, 
and there is only one safe and proper way to 
return them. That is by deducting them 
from the policy holder’s next premium. To 
call them dividends and to allow a number of 
options as to their return makes an indefinite 
contract that no policy holder can enforce. 
The Court of Appeals in New York has decided 
(in the Greef and Uhlman cases) that the 
policy holder has no right to a dividend ac- 
counting, because the basis for the dividends 
is not definitely stated in his contract. The 
standard form of policy should therefore 
definitely enumerate these overcharges each 
separate from the others. 


The system of “commuting’”’ these excess 
charges to additional paid-up insurance is 
faulty. The amount of paid-up insurance 
which a dollar will buy, diminishes every year 
of a man’s life. To give him periodically an 
amount of paid up insurance is interminably 
confusing ; it creates a series of contracts vary- 
ing in their terms from the original policy, but 
still forming an intricate part of it. 

To apply the savings bank law to the invest- 
ment of life insurance assets is obviously wise. 
Comparison of the interest earned by the New 
York savings banks with the interest earned 
by the great New York insurance companies 
is favorable to the savings banks, although 
their field of investments is rigidly restricted 
whereas the great life insurance companies can 
invest as they please. The insurance com- 
panies which still keep a large part of their 
assets invested in real estate first mortgages 
and public bonds, earn a higher rate on their 
total assets than do the companies with costly 
office buildings and subsidiary companies. 


FROM THE PUBLIC’S POINT OF VIEW 


Of still more importance is it that the public 
take a different point of view. There is no 
necessary mystery about life insurance. Any 
one with a common school education can 
take the sample forms of policy, a progressive 
compound interest table, and the actuaries’ 
tables, and figure out for himself how much 
life insurance should cost on a theoretical 
basis and how much more than this his 
premium payments amount to. Of the hun- 
dreds of forms of policy, there are many of 
which the cost is not excessive, and there are 
some which cost exorbitantly. As a rule, 
policies which are advertised most and pushed 
most by agents are the ones to be avoided. 

Men who would most carefully consider 
and figure upon and balance the investment 
of a thousand dollars in a business or in the 
purchase of goods, or in a loan, will take with 
little consideration a life insurance policy 
that involves not only the payment of much 
money, but the comfort and sustenance of 
their wives and children after they are dead. 
No man need wait for a perfect life insurance 


law before availing himself of the great benefits 


of a pure life insurance policy in an honest 
company. But it is essential that the men 
who take policies should spend enough time 
and wit to discover the difference between life 
insurance and gold brick insurance. 
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THE WONDERS OF A BIG FARM—AN 


THE “CHUCK” HOUR OUT ON THE RANGE 


THE 101 RANCH 





OKLAHOMA RANCH OF 87,000 ACRES 


WHERE ORGANIZATION AND GOOD BUSINESS METHODS PREVAIL—PLOWING 
WITH FORTY MULES AND CUTTING HAY IN FIVE MILE SWATHS—MANAGING 
300 HANDS AND 1,000 INDIAN LANDLORDS—A BUFFALO HERD LIVING ON THE 


RANGE—HOW 





THE RANCHMEN GAVE THE GREATEST OF “WILD WEST” SHOWS 





M. G. CUNNIFF 


NE old bull bison trotted heavily out 
from the close-packed herd, and 
made for us with shaking head and 

increasing pace. 

“Take to the fence,” said Joseph Miller 
quickly. 

We went over the wires with more speed 
than dignity. After gazing a space, the huge 
humped creatures drifted back along the 
Salt Fork of the Arkansas, cropping the brown 
Bermuda grass as they went. We had been 
visiting the bison herd of the ror Ranch on 
foot. It is a fad of the Miller brothers to 
keep bison on their Oklahoma domain, and 
the herd is a visitor’s first objective there. 
In but few other places—like the Goodnight 
Ranch out in the Texas Panhandle—can one 
see these beasts on their native range. But 
it is not the bison alone that account for the 
fame of the ro1 Ranch. It is known through- 
out the Southwest, because three compara- 
tively young men, Joseph, Zach, and George 
Miller—37, 25, and 23 years old—have made 
its 87,000 acres one of the great farms of the 
world. 

It covers an extent of 540 homesteads in 
the old Cherokee Strip. The Millers own 
10,000 acres of it. The rest, including the 








whole Ponca reservation and part of the 
reservations of the Otoes and the Missouris, 
they lease from Indians, who are both their 
landlords and their pensioners. Three towns 
are within its boundaries, Bliss, Red Rock, 
and White Eagle. Three hundred cow- 
punchers and farm hands are managed from 
the ranch house by telephone. The ranch 
comprises thousands and thousands of acres 
of corn, wheat, alfalfa, oats, melons, and 
fruit trees, and other thousands of acres 
of range, grazed over by cattle, hogs, mules, 
and_ horses. 

It is doubtful if such another place exists 
anywhere, for an odd spirit of playfulness 
mixes with the keen business instinct of the 
Millers. In the morning George Miller, the 
youngest, may be working briskly at his desk, 
now telephoning to St. Louis by “long dis- 
tance”’ inquiring the price of beeves, a moment 
later ordering a foreman ten miles away 
to ship a bunch to the city at once, and 
then turning to write out a check for an 
Indian chief who wants a little money on 
account. The eldest, Joseph Miller, may 
be out superintending the running of forty 
binders in the wheat field. Zach may be 
directing a little group of cow-punchers who 
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FORTY MULES PLOWING AND HARROWING AT ONCE ON THE ‘101°? RANCH 


are swinging ponies up and down and to 
and fro behind a bounding white ball in a big 
pasture to teach them the game of polo, 
and thus add hundreds of dollars to their 
value. By sundown the three may be out 
on the prairie in front of the ranch-house 
.organizing a band of Indians and a little 
squadron of cowmen into a“ Wild West show”’ 
to have ‘“‘high jinks’’ in a Hallowe’en frolic 
after harvest, not at the ranch but in some 
distant Kansas or Missouri town. Next to 
a cornfield seeded and cultivated according to 
scientific methods, you will find a small pasture 
in which a yak is feeding at an alfalfa stack. 
The cornfield is part of the work, the yak 
part of the play—a curiosity kept for amuse- 
ment. Near a modern steam plow you will 
see an old prairie stage coach. A pasture 
of polo ponies, raised to make money, is next 
to one containing bison that eat up money. 
Somehow the romance of the old West has 
remained with the Millers, and they play 
with it while bending their energies to the 
scientific farming of the modern West. 

Last summer they celebrated the passing 
away of the Indian tribal relations by a huge 
“Wild West” exhibition that brought 65,000 
people to the ranch to see it. In a big field 
alongside the railroad that cuts through the 
ranch for twenty-two miles, the scenes of old 
border days were repeated in sports that 
ranged from breaking untamed bucking 
broncos to a bison hunt. 


GeorgeMiller, the father of the Miller boys,as 
Oklahomans call them, went as a pioneer from 
the Bluegrass to Baxter Springs, Kansas, while 
bison still roamed the unfenced prairie. He 
used to go down into Texas and buy bunches 
of long-horned steers at $8 a head, which he 
drove along the old Southwest cattle trails 
up through the Indian Territory, and shipped 
from Baxter to St. Louis and Chicago, where 
they brought $40 a head. He settled ona 
ranch near Winfield, Kansas. When the 
news came that the Cherokee Strip would be 
opened for settlement, he thought of the rich 
grass lands along the Salt Fork of the Ar- 
kansas on which in former days his cattle had 
fattened as they moved along the trail from 
Texas. Since then the Ponca Indians had 
loafed away their days on it, the whole tribe 
owning the land in common as a reservation. 
Now the Government was opening it for 
homesteads, after allotting rich sections to 
the individual Poncas. So on the day of the 
opening, amid the rush of wagons, horses, 
and men afoot, lined up on the border south 
of Arkansas City, Kansas, waiting for the 
pistol shot signal for the rush, was a tall, 
bay, thoroughbred racing horse from Ken- 
tucky bearing Joseph Miller, George Miller’s 
eldest son. There was a gleam in the boy’s 
eye and confidence in his manner. The 
homestead his father coveted was forty miles 
away, but he knew just where it was. Hun- 
dreds of others knew the land, but their horses 
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were not Kentucky-bred racers. With the 
pistol shot the rush began. Far in the lead 
sped the bay racer. Late that afternoon a 
tired youth dropped from a spent horse and 
planted a flag at the big bend in the Salt 
Fork of the Arkansas where the Ponca reser- 
vation began. The horse died where he fell. 
A stone now marks the spot, a memorial of 
the beginning of the tot Ranch. George 
Miller followed his son into the territory, and 
the two younger boys, George, Jr., and Zach, 
came too. By homesteading, by purchase, 
and by lease from the Indians, the land con- 
trolled by this Kentucky pioneer and _ his 
three sons grew to the 87,000 acres of to- 
day. George Miller died several years ago. 
Since then the three sons have carried 
on the ranch themselves. It receives its 
name from the late Mr. Miller’s cattle 
brand—tot1. 

At first the Millers raised only cattle and 
horses; they did not farm. When the panic 
of 1893 struck the West, they had 17,000 
beef cattle on the range and owed $100,000. 
They sold the cattle to pay the debt. As 
the winter came on, they found their assets 
reduced to forty-seven old saddle horses. 
But they had established a business reputa- 
tion, and they-had lost. neither courage nor 
enterprise. They decided to plant wheat— 
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the good red land of Oklahoma ought to pro- 
duce famous crops. So they borrowed money 
enough from banks whose officers knew them 
to plant 1,000 acres and to buy 500 yearling 
calves. They grazed the calves on the 
growing wheat, and yet their yield was 37,000 
bushels. Several thousand bushels of this 
they sold at $1 a bushel for seed wheat, the 
rest went at an excellent price, and they 
saved some of the best for their own planting. 
With this start they went on farming, putting 
in corn, alfalfa, and other crops, as well as 
wheat. They bought more cattle to fatten, 
and added horses, mules, hogs, geese, ducks, 
and bison to their flocks. Every year they 
extended their operations, and every year 
now they put in some new crop. After my 
ignominious scramble over the wire fence that 
frosty morning last fall, with the wicked-eyed 
bison close behind, I drove two miles through 
a single cornfield, walked through a young 
peach orchard and saw the 250 bushels of 
sweet potatoes that had been grown between 
the rows of peach trees. I admired the econ- 
omy of planting a pear orchard in the barn 
yard where the ducks and geese were waddling 
about. Here was a berry patch of several 
acres. There a stand of 10,000 ash and syca- 
more trees, just planted, were facing the ap- 
proach of their first winter. Everywhere one 
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A BUNCH OF EDUCATED MULES ON THE RANCH AND THEIR TRAINER 


turned were evidences of progress, of well- 
thought-out experiments. 

In the ranch-house is the central office of 
the big farm. It is like a city business office. 
All documents pertaining to the industry are 
filed in systematic order—Indian leases, 
accounts, records. Any paper can be found 
in a moment. The telephone on the desk 
connects with every foreman on the ranch 
over thirty-five miles of private wire, and 
conversations are frequent with the towns 
throughout Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
by long-distance service. Joseph Miller has 
several times telephoned to Chicago. Nor 
is the business system less orderly than the 
appointments. Joseph Miller attends to the 
farming operations and does the dealing with 
his Indian landlords and wards. Zach Miller 


attends to the cattle, the mules, the hogs, and 
the horses. George attends to the office 
routine and the books. But there is no 
formality. Every brother takes interest in 
all parts of the business. Tasks are inter- 
changeable and are distributed with fraternal 
good feeling. 

The three men manage as many as 500 
hands in the busiest season. Some little 
distance to one side of the ranch-house are 
the bunk-house and cook-house for the 
employees. Scattered over the ranch are 
four other similar camps. There are fifty 
cow-punchers to attend to the 15,000 cattle 
and the 500 mules. Huge stables house as 
many of the 300 work-horses as are not 
turned out on the range. Two blacksmiths 
are kept busy shoeing horses and repairing 


“PRAIRIE SCHOONERS” DRAWN BY LONG-HORNED STEERS IN THE HISTORICAL PARADE LAST SUMMER 
A long-horned steer is now a greater rarity than a bison 
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farm machinery. One outfit of three men 
constantly rides the 150 miles of wire fence. 
There are barns and granaries and tool houses. 
Yet I was amazed to see an acre field filled 
with expensive machinery, gang plows, har- 
rows, binders, threshers, expcesed to the 
weather. 

“It’s economy,” said Joseph Miller. “‘On 
a farm of ordinary size, one of those would 
last for years. We use up one in a single 
season, or in two seasons at most. Then we 
buy new ones. It would cost more to house 


RAIRIE STAGE-COACH IN THE 


HISTORICAL PARADE 


them than we should save. And what is 
more, that big steam plow over there is dis- 
carded. We used it for a while, but we 
found that it was cheaper to plow with 
mules.’ 

A dozen similar remarks showed that this 
quiet Oklahoma farmer had studied the 
science of his business as thoroughly as a 
Pittsburg manufacturer studies the cost of 
steel-making. 

With the steam plow abandoned, spring 
plowing now goes on with teams of five mules, 








THE LIVING-ROOM IN THE RANCH HOUSE 
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It gives a vision of farming on the hugest 
scale to see nine teams move down the long 
rows of a g,ooo acre field, turning three 
furrows apiece of the rich red earth. When 
the hay is ready to cut, twenty machines 
mow the thousands of :acres of grass and 
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Miller ascribes to careful seed selection. The 
wheat and the best of the corn are sold at a 
high price for seed. The hay, the alfalfa, 
the oats, and the rest of the corn are fed to 
the stock. Corn is put into automatic feeding 
racks, and the hay and the alfalfa are piled in 





QUANAH PARKER, THE BEST KNOWN AND RICHEST OF THE OKLAHOMA INDIANS, AND HIS WIFE 


the soo acres of alfalfa. In some places 
they go five miles before they turn to come 
back. Ten thousand tons_a year is the 
crop. Forty-two reapers and binders garner 
the wheat, and it takes five busy steam 
threshers to thresh it. Binding twine is 
bought by the carload—$3,ooo worth at a 
time. Last year was a poor one for wheat 
throughout Oklahoma. The Millers’ 9,000 
acres produced only 150,000 bushels. Yet 
so careful are their methods of planting 
and cultivating that they sold all but 20,000 
bushels of this for seed wheat at 95 cents a 
bushel. The average yield of corn in Okla- 
homa is twenty-five bushels to the acre. The 


Millers’ 3,000 acres of corn produce fifty 
bushels to the acre, ten of which Joseph 





stacks out in the rolling pastures; and the 
beeves, the mules, and the hogs are permitted 
to eat as much as they wish. In addition to 
this the stock are turned into the alfalfa 
fields between the five cuttings and they are 
grazed also on the growing wheat. What 
they manage to consume merely thins the 
growth down to the proper luxuriance. 
Last year carloads of melons were shipped 
from the 1,200 acre melon patch, some to be 
marketed and some to be crushed for the seeds. 
The late Mr. Miller used to keep a sign in the 
patch which read: ‘‘$5 fine for anyone who 
goes through this patch without taking 4 
melon.”’ The peach orchard and the apple 


orchard have not yet begun to bear. 


Twenty-five newspapers come daily to the 
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This is one of the most interesting ventures Indian cayuses, and the foals are put into 








ZACH MILLER ON HIS ARAB STALLION 


training as soon as they can be saddled. A 
trainer teaches them to follow a polo ball. 
Every now and then the cow-punchers mount 
a bunch of them and play polo. Some of the 
ponies show so great an aptitude for the 
game that they enter into it themselves. 
A particularly intelligent player will sell for 
from $500 to $1,000. Some turn out “dubs,”’ 
and cannot be made polo ponies at all. 

With all these activities the operating 
expenses of the ranch amount to about 
$100,000 a year. The employees range from 
college men in search of health to cow- 
men from the Texas Panhandle, and Indians 
graduated from the Carlisle and Chilocco 
schools. | The work does not stop for Sunday, 
but is managed on the twenty-six-day system 
—that is with a four-days lay-off out of every 
thirty. In the harvest rush a bonus is given 
to the men who do not take their lay-off. 
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GERONIMO SKINNING THE BISON KILLED FOR THE BARBECUE ON THE OCCASION OF THE CELEBRATION 
Mr. Joseph Miller at the right of the photograph 








A BARBECUE OF BISON MEAT 





Frequently $3 or $5 is added to the monthly 
wages of any man who does especially good 
work for the month. This keeps them all 
keyed up. They receive their outfit and their 
“chuck” or board. Then they are paid 
according to their efficiency. No questions 
are asked when a man applies for a job. He 
is set to work under sharp eyes. He is dis- 
charged in short order if he does not “make 
good’”” as a capable, orderly worker. No 
company store is maintained—the men arc 
paid in cash. 

“The storekeepers and other people in the 
territory have got to live as well as we,’’ says 
Joseph Miller, “and if it weren’t for our trade 
the business men in Bliss, White Eagle, and 
Red Rock could hardly keep up.” 

Sometimes the cow-punchers buy on credit, 
signing vouchers which are sent to George 
Miller. The amounts are deducted from their 
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wages. I found this significant fact in looking 
through the pay-roll: 
signing vouchers—here apparently a purchase, 
there evidently a bet lost to another cow- 
puncher, again a payment for money borrowed 
—were receiving a balance ranging from 
$8 to $15 a month. And their wages were the 
lowest in the book. In practically every 
case where the total wages ran as high as 
forty or fifty dollars a month, no money had 
been drawn in advance. The thrifty men 
were also the better workers. Sometimes 
these men do not draw their wages for months, 
but let them accumulate. One man saved 
$700 in this way, and bought a homestead 
of his own with it. While I was examining 
the book the telephone rang. It was a call 
all the way from Winfield, Kansas, the old 
home of the Millers. A mother was inquiring 
how her son was getting on. 

“Fine,” called back Joseph Miller. ‘‘He 
saved his money, and has gone over and 
opened a restaurant in Oklahoma City. I 
hear he’s doing well there.” 

But the heaviest of Mr. Miller’s feudal 
duties is in looking after the 1,000 Indians 
who own much of the land of the ranch and 
who look on him as a father. They call him 
up at all hours on the telephone, camp in his 
door yard, bring their troubles to him, borrow 
money from him, make presents to him. 
They even had a pow-wow and named his 
baby for him, giving the name, Bright Star, 
to his little son Joseph. According to the 
regulations of the Interior Department, the 
rent the Millers pay is turned over to the 
Indian agent who in turn pays the Indians. 
Formally this ends the relation between the 
ranchmen and their landlords. But Indian 
customs reck not of pay days and the white 
men’s order of life. When a Ponca wants 
money he borrows it from Joseph Miller. 
Whenever an Indian dies, the head of the 
family holds a funeral service, at which, in 
sign of his grief, he gives away his personal 
property, his ponies, his blankets, his house- 
hold goods. This is very romantic. But the 
next day he is hungry and the next night he 
is cold. Of course he must have food, and 
blankets and a*pony. He goes to Mr. Miller 
for them, promising to pay when his lease- 
money comes. Or a brave wants a little 
tnoney for family expenses; he has spent his 
rent receipts in a huge and splendid feast. 
His wife appears at the ranch-house with a 
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little note from him, written by his school- 
trained daughter, like the one in the illus- 
tration. This was unsigned, but I saw the 
five dollars paid as requested. 

The Indians are honest, but their rent- 
money is not always enough to pay their 
debts; so the debts continue. Mr. Miller 
declares that his landlords now owe him 
$22,000. One owed him $200 on a certain 
settling day.. He owed another man $200. 
He was receiving from the agent $300, $100 
of which he had immediate need for. He 
tucked away his own $100, and then paid the 
other man. 

““Look here,’’ said Mr. Miller; ‘‘ where’s 
my $2007” 

The Indian drew him aside, confidentially. 

‘““Me no like other feller,’’ he said. ‘‘Bad 
man. Pay him. He go way. You stay 
here; me stay here. You good man. Me 
pay you some other time.”’ 

Many of them regard their debts thus. 
Since both they and the Millers will remain 
where they are, the money can be paid at any 
time. The Millers, they reason, have pos- 
session of their land as security. They feel 
gratitude, however, for favors. A Ponca 
chief recently returned from a visit to a Sioux 
relative in North Dakota—the Poncas are a 
Sioux tribe moved into the Territory by the 
Government. He brought to Joseph Miller 
a beautiful Indian hunting shirt embroidered 
with stained porcupine quills. It had been 
given to him as a present, but he had no 
scruples about giving it away again as a token 
of friendship. 

The Indians, of course, add to the pictu- 
resqueness of the autumn ‘“‘Wild West” frolics 
of the ranch outfit, and they joined heartily 
in last summer’s great celebration. Geron- 
imo, the old Apache warrior, now a govern- 
ment prisoner, came up under guard from 
Fort Sill, and the Poncas on the ranch ap- 
peared in full regalia. The affair took place 
on June sith. A huge pasture had been 
fenced off for the sports, and people came 
from all over the Southwest. Special trains 
coming down from Kansas were so crowded 
that some of the passengers rode on top of 
the cars. Many visitors came on horseback 
and in wagons, and camped several days 
on the ranch. When the historical parade 
began at 1.30 P.M. on Sunday, there were 
65,000 people looking on. The parade was 
designed to tell the stor-ay,- Oklahoma, 
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First came the Indians in war paint and 
feather head-dresses. Slowly following was 
a line of prairie schooners. Then came ox- 
wagons, and behind them a company of 
Oklahoma farmers, original settlers. These 
were succeeded by ranks of .modern farm 
machines, followed by a steam plow. Behind 
the steam plow came.a line of automobiles, 
for in the Oklahoma of to-day automobiles 
are not uncommon. The cow-punchers then 
gave exhibitions of bronco-busting. There 
was a steer-roping contest. Sham Indian 
fights, trick riding, Indian dances, races, and 
other exhibitions kept the arena in a cloud 
of dust till sun down. Every fall a similar 
exhibition is given on a smaller scale away 
from the ranch, but this was an ambitious and 
successful attempt to revive for a day the 
conditions of the old West, and to tell the 
story of its passing away. One of the most 
interesting events was a bison chase by the 
Indians and the cow-men. 

While the celebration was being planned, 
absurd stories about it became current. 
One was that Geronimo had offered a prize 
of $1,000 to anyone who would permit himself 
to be scalped on the occasion. Another was 
that the Millers were to sacrifice their thirty- 
five bison in one grand battue. The Indians, 
according to the tale, were to be turned loose 
among the herd with bows and arrows to 
show how their ancestors had been wont to 
hunt. The fact was forgotten that these 
‘bison had cost $17,500 and that the Millers 
were presumed to be sane. The story 
reached New York in credible form. Forth- 
with Mr. Dan Beard, the well-known editor 
and lover of wild life, telegraphed to Joseph 
Miller inquiring if the herd were to be sacri- 
ficed. When he received no reply, he tele- 
graphed to the President requesting him 
to stop the slaughter. The President tele- 
graphed the Governor of Oklahoma to send 
troops up to the ranch to prevent it. And 
the troops came at public expense. 

I asked Mr. Miller why he had not answered 
Mr. Beard’s telegram. 

“Well,” said he, “I had requested the 
Adjutant-General of Oklahoma to permit 
two companies of soldiers to come up at my 
expense, which would have been about 
$1,000. The soldiers would have been glad 
to come, but the Adjutant-General refused. 
I was wondering how I should handle that 
crowd of 65,°“U" people without soldiers, 
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when Mr. Beard’s telegram came. I saw a 
way. I said nothing. The troops came at 
the expense of the territory.” 

But they did not arrive until Sunday morn- 
ing. On Saturday afternoon, in the presence 
of the delegates of the National Editorial 
Association, in whose honor the whole cele- 
bration was given, a single bison was killed. 
It had been the intention to kill but one 
old bull, for a feast of bison meat, and, to 
add picturesqueness, to kill him by the chase 
instead of merely shooting him at the slaughter 
house. So the old bull was driven from the 
herd and chased by cow-men and Indians 
up in front of the ranch-house. There the 
chase was joined by Dr. Harold Thomas of 
Chicago, who shot the bison from an auto- 
mobile. The editors had bison meat for 
dinner that evening. 

Dr. Thomas lately became a partner of 
the Millers. He became so deeply interested 
in their project of breeding bison that he 
was admitted to the corporation. Negotia- 
tions are now going on with Mr. Charles 
Goodnight, who keeps a herd of bison on 
Palo Duro Ranch down in the Panhandle 
to combine the two herds into the largest 
known. 

The Millers have preserved their bison 
simply as curiosities, and they have gained 
considerable pleasure from watching their 
habits. At first they had difficulty in keeping 
them in a pasture. Ungainly as bison appear 
to be, they can go over a fence of ordinary 
height, and they will brush through fences 
that would hold cattle, as if they were not 
there. It used to be a common thing for 
them to escape. Whenever one did, the tele- 
phone bell in the ranch-house kept up a con- 
stant whirring. Everyone who saw the 
escaping beast called up tosay: ‘One of your 
buffalos has just gone by.”” The experiment 
was tried of changing the herd from pasture 
to pasture. The one along the river pleased 
them so well that they have made no attempt 
to escape from it. 

They work hard out on the 101 Ranch and 
they play hard. A delightful hospitality is 
extended to visitors, and the home life is 
very pleasant. Zach and Géorge Miller are 
still unmarried, but Mrs. Joseph Miller and 
her three children make the ranch house a 
home in every sense. There are few more 
interesting places in the United States to 
visit. 
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JAPAN SINCE THE WAR 


THE THOUGHTFUL MOOD OF THE PEOPLE, AFTER THE REACTION FROM THE 


FRENZY OF WAR—THE NEW 
UNION OF THE 


INDIFFERENCE TO FOREIGN OPINION—A CLOSER 
SOCIAL CLASSES—THE STRENGTH OF THE OLD RELIGIONS 


—THE BUSINESS READJUSTMENT AND THE WORKING OF WAR CHARITIES 


BY 


MARY CRAWFORD FRASER 


[The second of a series of articles on present-day conditions in the Far East. ‘‘The Leaders of Japan” 
appeared in January, 1906.] 


notably influenced life in Japan 

during the last sixty years, there 
is only one, the fall of the Shogunate and the 
consequent Restoration of the Imperial power, 
which can compare with the recent war for 
force and significance in the molding of 
national charater. The introduction of mod- 
ern methods in science, in education, in govern- 
ment, has affected chiefly the external and 
material existence of the people. Those 
changes were bound to come. Had the 
country not adopted them voluntarily, to 
her own glory and benefit, they would have 
been forced upon her from without—perhaps 
at the hands of a conqueror, as reform has 
indirectly but practically been forced upon 
Russia by Japan to-day. 

Thirty years of modern methods had left 
the heart of Japan untouched when war was 
declared in February, 1904. In the innate 
fortress of Japanese thought no new breaches 
had been made since the Restoration had 
roused to renewed life and strength the long 
dormant loyalty to the Emperor. During 
the rule of the Shoguns, the feeling towards 
the sovereign had grown to resemble that 
which many hard pressed Christians feel to- 
wards the Deity. They do not doubt His 
existence; but since He is always invisible 
and always mute, they leave Him out of their 
calculations and set themselves to combating 
of propitiating the concrete personalities 
around them. In theory the Emperor has 
always been what he is now, a ruler given by 
Heaven, a High Priest in direct communica- 
tion with Heaven for his people’s good. In 
Practice, as everyone knows, the emperors, 
for centuries before the Restoration, were 


() ALL the events which have so 


factors of no importance in national life; 
they were invisible, powerless, often painfully 
poor, and, except as pawns in the great game 
of the Shogunate, completely overlooked and 
forgotten. The signal and exclusive benefit 
conferred on Japan by the Restoration was 
the Restoration itself. The Tokugawa Sho- 
guns, clear thinkers and strong rulers on the 
whole, were quite as likely to introduce in 
time the much prized modern methods as any 
member of the Imperial House. With a 
wisdom and abnegation which have not re- 
ceived their due meed of praise, the last Shogun 
saw that the time of double rule, even in 
name, was past, and divested himself of power 
in order to give back to Japan her Emperor. 


IMPULSE OF THE RESTORATION. 


The people’s knowledge of him was almost 
nil, but their instinct about him was unvitiated 
and infallible. Like some child who has 
never experienced filial love, but who feels 
it suddenly flame up in him on being brought 
into the presence of a hitherto unknown 
parent, the nation rose to meet its long 
unseen monarch and at once enthroned him 
in the shrine which had been kept inviolate 
for him. The life of the country took on the 
amazing warmth and vigor which have 
carried it to such pinnacles of success; under 
the Emperor’s eye, for the Emperor’s sake, 
no effort has seemed too strenuous, no sacri- 
fice too hard, no attainment impossible. He 
issued his famous rescript commanding every 
one of his subjects to educate himself fitly 
according to his station in life. The Japanese 
became a well-educated people. He decreed 
an army which should be efficient, brave, and 
frugal: the army is before us to-day. His 
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Telation to his people united them with one 
another, for in him patriotism found its 
figurehead, through him religion became real 
and binding once more. That the present 
Emperor’s character and ability should have 
been found equal to the strain of these awe- 
some honors, that after thirty-seven years of 
his reign his people’s faith in him should re- 
main unshaken by a single act of injustice, 
selfishness, or arrogance, is perhaps the most 
signal blessing yet conferred on Japan by 
indulgent destiny. 

The Restoration has been matter of history 
for thirty-seven years, and its results have 
had time to work themselves out fully and 
satisfactorily. The war with Russia ended 
only afew months ago, but so tremendous was 
the violence with which the conflict and its 
ending struck into the national consciousness 
that already its mark is visible on thought and 
character. A profound gravity has descended 
upon the country, and with it an apparent and 
quite new indifference to outside opinion, 
whether voicing praise or blame. During the 
last eighteen months patriotism has fired 
all the beacons of the heart, duty has been 
glorified to martyrdom, martyrdom counted 
as a commonplace of service; forty million 
souls have breathed an atmosphere over- 
charged with the whitest fire of heroic passion 
—an atmosphere in which mothers could bid 
their sons never return to them, could say, 
“Since some must die for the Emperor, let 
me have the glory of giving him thee, my 
son!’? Men dug their own graves and put 
up their tombstones before going to the 
war; young wives set their houses in order, 
dressed themselves in their grave clothes, 
and cut their throats, to follow and serve 
the spirit of a husband killed in Manchuria. 
The country was singing peans on the rack. 


JAPAN "S$ RESOLUTE SELF-CONTROL 


Then an order went forth. Cold good sense 
decreed that no more heroism was needed, 
that saints and heroes and martyrs should 
fall back into the ranks of everyday citizens, 
roll up their sleeves, get to work and pay the 
bills. With a gasp the nation obeyed. The 
little ebullitions of feeling at the moment of 
the conclusion of peace had less effect on the 
Empire than last summer’s race-riots in New 
York had on the Constitution of the United 
States, less than the Ulster Orangemen’s 
murderous outbreaks a few weeks ago have 
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‘their hearts, “‘ Either all is Vanity 









had on the stability of the British Empire, 
England and America, recognized powers, 
prosperous and at peace, took these breaks 
of public nervousness with unruffled calm 
and were not admonished to “be careful,” 
not reproached with having ‘“‘a civilization 
only skin deep.”” But for mischievous and 
most deliberate misrepresentation no one would 
have thought twice of the disturbances which 
took place in Tokyo at that critical .time. 
The marvel to us on the spot was the sober 
“orders are orders’’ mood of the country 
at large, suffering as it was from tie terrible 
revulsion of feeling caused by the cession of 
territory legitimately conquered—the appar- 
ent eclipse of glory for which such a heavy 
price had been paid. 

That revulsion of feeling seems to have had 
the curious effect of making the thinking 
Japanese stand still to take stock of himself. 
Brought face to face with the cataclysmic 


forces of his own character, and feeling them ; 


dominated and controlled for everyday neces- 
sities by a power superior to the most tran- 
scendent and ardent passion, he seems to be 
soberly contemplating himself from an out- 
side point of view. ‘‘What am I then, a 
man, a machine—or a god?’’ That is the 
unformed question in his mind, a question 
which others than himself have lately asked 
about him. Meanwhile, the general attitude 
among statesmen, generals, admirals—the 
men of. famous names and well-known faces, 
whom one meets here now everyday—is one 
of sober and melancholy humility. The 
tone in conversation, whether of a_ public 
or private nature, is deprecatory rather than 
triumphant. These victors of yesterday are 
silent, unsmiling; they seem to be saying in 
and then 
Vanity has cost us very dear—or there lie 
before us as the completion of past achieve- 
ments, new tasks as hard to carry through 
as those which lie behind.” 





A NATION’S HIDDEN SADNESS 


Two nights ago, at the reception given by 
Baron Komura on the occasion of the Em- 
peror’s birthday, I was sitting at supper with 
the Austrian Minister and one or two other 


diplomatists who were laughing and talking : 


cheerily. As I raised my eyes, I met those 
of a Japanese friend, a gallant admiral, who 
was sitting at another table. He is one 
of the two or three who are called the “ Brains 
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of the Navy.’”’ He was looking toward me 
with something like reproach. With another 
glance I asked him what was the matter—a 
good deal of wireless telegraphy takes place 
in drawing rooms here, as I suppose it does 
everywhere else. The reply I got surprised 
me. With a gesture of the saddest dignity, 
he raised a glass of champagne, waited for me 
to do the same, then touched his to his lips, 
all with that sorrowful gaze which said as 
clearly as any words, “Are you, too, one of 
those who neither remember the dead nor 
understand the future?” 

The bright room, the gay uniforms, the 
pretty women, all disappeared for me. I 
remembered—-and I understood. 

But there is more than regret for the dead 
and preoccupation for the future in the 
universal mood of gravity. For some de- 
cades past, there has been, behind all the 
strenuous, honest effort to do the best for the 
country’s sake, the desire to win the complete 
approval of the Western nations, a desire 
which has caused detractors of Japan to say 
that her humanity, her self-denial, even her 
gallantry, all came under the head of “ playing 
tothe gallery.’’ It is easy for idlers to throw 
flippant accusations at people who are too 
busy to refute them, but there was just the 
grain of truth in this one necessary to make 
it stick. The Japanese have been on proba- 
tion ever since many of the present leading 
men were born. The West had set up its 
inflexible standards in government, in science, 
in arms, in education; and these people, the 
proudest and most persevering in the world, 
had sworn to themselves to reach those stan- 
dards and make their models and teachers 
acknowledge that they had done so. Even 
the detractors now admit that they have more 
than fulfilled their aim. I have even heard 
their successes in these different fields be- 
wailed as a misfortune by American citizens. 
“As long as the Japanese were behind the 
times,” said one man, “we had nothing to 
fear from them. Now they may become a 
(linger at any moment!’’ I remember re- 
plying—perhaps too hotly—that a nation 
which could not ‘‘become a danger” was of 
very little use in our world of to-day. But 
the Japanese feel the change of mood, and, 
as usual on the attainment of that which has 
been long striven for, are beginning to doubt 
whether foreign approbation be so necessary 
'o their well-being as they had imagined. 
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The strange change in temper of American 
newspapers after the opening of the Ports- 
mouth negotiations came as a shock to the 
devout believers in American friendship, a 
thing which all classes here hold in wise and 
tender regard. In other directions, too, the 
sudden cooling of kindness on the accession 
of respect has not gone unmarked. The 
Japanese are very sensitive in such matters, 
and they quite realize that in order to over- 
come a powerful foe and secure an illustrious 
alliance, they have been obliged to risk some 
ancient and pleasant friendships. This ex- 
perience of one of the penalties of greatness 
has doubtless deepened the prevailing mood. 
Henceforth the Japanese will never ask what 
foreign nations think of him. He is taking 
the responsibility for his own standards. 
There is no longer any “‘gallery.’’ All that 
matters in future is his estimate of himself. 
That is about to be searched by very high 
canons, and his powers will be almost as se- 
verely tried by adjusting the consequences of 
the war as they have been by the strain of the 
struggle itself. When the troops have been 
brought home, the enormous bills paid, the 
finances adjusted, the unemployed provided 
for, commerce developed, colonization organ- 
ized—then and not till then will the country’s 
leaders and rulers feel that their work is done. 
Meanwhile, they want no compliments and 
ask for no criticism, for only they themselves 
can judge of the magnitude of the tasks. 

This calm appreciation of that which waits 
to be done has, I think, much to do with the 
quiet humility of bearing noticeable no less 
in the returning conquerors than in the 
official circles which have welcomed them 


‘back. I was not in Japan at the conclusion 


of the war with China, but I know that the 
wild triumph felt at the country’s success, 
tempered though it was by the interference 
of the Powers and the loss of conquered 
territory, was disastrous to advancement 
for some time. The indemnity paid by 
China induced reckless enterprise and specu- 
lation that were followed by widespread 
failure; industry and economy were temporar- 
ily lost sight of. The most thoughtful of the 
Japanese tell me that they consider Russia’s 
refusal to pay an indemnity as a most salutary 
check on the repetition of such misfortunes. 
“Better,” they say, ‘‘that we should have to 
pay our war taxes in perpetuity, that we 
should be kept poor and frugal and industrious 
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forever, than that there should be a sudden 
enormous influx of money into the country, 
to turn our people’s heads and plunge them 
into speculation and extravagance. Thank 
Heaven we have avoided that pitfall!’ 

The constant reference in conversation to 
the China-Japan war and its consequences 
is very striking. The Japanese tell me that 
they look back upon the latter as a lesson— 
the most instructive of all lessons—as to how 
not to do things. That it has been taken to 
heart the present course of action clearly 
shows. In public finance, as well as in public 
and private charities, there is a wholesome 
dread of inflation and lavishness. Even the 
utilizing of foreign capital in private enter- 
prises has been regarded with distrust. It 
would seem that the authorities fear nothing 
so much as a “boom” in any direction. 
Indeed, a few weeks ago, an attempt was made 
by the Government provisionally to forbid 
private firms to carry on their business with 
foreign capital unless official consent had been 
obtained to the transaction. This was un- 
constitutional, and the Japanese business 
men refused to submit, but the fact that such 
a measure could be suggested shows the ex- 
treme nervousness prevailing in official circles 
on these points. 


RETURNING TO PURSUITS OF PEACE 


But prudence has not been allowed to stifle 
activity. The moment the end of the war 
was in sight the Government began to provide 
for the exigencies which would follow the con- 
clusion of peace; the way was prepared for 
taking up the important public works, harbor 
works and railways especially, which had 
perforce been suspended while the men and 
money necessary for them were being em- 
ployedinthe war. I believe it was on the 19th 
of August that the question of the completion 
of the Yokohama Harbor works came up for 
discussion. On that occasion Count Okuma, 
who is better as a financier than as a politician, 
gave utterance to a very. sound axiom. He 
said, ‘‘A time of war is particularly favorable 
for inaugurating such enterprises, as men’s 
minds are in an expansive and daring condi- 
ticn.”” The Japanese Government, while care- 


fully guarding against the dangers of rashness 
on the one hand, recognizes that, on the other, 
the best fruits of the war will be wasted unless 
that “‘expansive and daring mood’”’ be at 
once utilized in legitimate enterprises. 


Now 
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that the struggle for the integrity of the 
country is successfully ended, every loosened 
strand is being gathered up to be woven into 
the fabric of internal and external develop. 
ment. 

Railway works were the first to be re. 
resumed, and rightly, since every added mile 
of line in the country represents a quickening 
of commerce and a strengthening of unity. 
A society, called the ‘Association for the 
Study of Railway Systems in East Asia,” has 
been formed by Japanese engineers, and one 
of the members has started on a tour of in- 
vestigation beginning with Manchuria and pro- 
posing to end with the railways of India, 
The Japanese railway system and manage- 
ment still leave much to be desired, and great 
anxiety has been felt lest the immense num- 
bers of the returning troops—all requiring to 
be conveyed to their own districts—should 
cripple the transport of commodities, and 
block the depots for weeks at a time with un- 
delivered goods. The merchants have been 
assured that the greatest care will be exer- 
cised in the return operations and that legiti- 
mate traffic will be interfered with as little as 
possible during the many months which they 
will cover. The repatriation of such an im-f 
mense army must be a slow affair; the first 
estimate of the time it would occupy gave 
eighteen months as the lowest limit, but this 
has now been cut down to six, and every 
effort will be made to extend the railway sys- 
tem and increase the rolling stock meanwhile. 
I believe I am right in saying that the greater 
part of the foreign capital so far proffered 
has been destined for railway enterprise. 

A rather serious difficulty arises in the 
question of employment to be found for tle 
soldiers who have served through the waf 
and who will now be put on the retired list 
or on the Reserve. Also the cessation d 
hostilities will throw out of work some thirty 
thousand persons (I give the figures as quoted 
but they seem very low) who have bet 
employed in the special trades, such 4 
blacksmith’s work, saddlery, military tail 
ing, and the canning of provisions, whitt 
received an artificial impetus from the Wé. 
It is hoped that many will take up land 
Sakhalin, where the Government is offeritf 
good inducements to bona-fide settlers. 
together it must be admitted that the Japa 
ese Government never shirks nor belittles! 
responsibility, and that from the momen! 
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question of importance arises it receives its 

due share of attention. 

The two questions, of the relations with 

Korea on the part of Japan, and of those 
with China, the former decadent and rotten 
to the core, the latter full of vitality but ever 
suspicious, distrustful, incapable of seeing the 
larger aspects of political truth, form the grave 
and immediate preoccupation of Japanese 
statesmen. Marquis Ito took Korea for his 
field and has gone thither with his usual 
staff of experienced workers, while Baron 
Komura, still barely recovered from his 
illness, and worn out with the strain and 
anxiety of the Portsmouth negotiations, 
started for his old haunts in China the day 
after the Emperor’s birthday. These are 
prompt measures and the situation demands 
them. The danger of certain now open 
doors being closed by foreign intrigue or 
endemic ignorance is one which Japan—and 
the world—-cannot tolerate for an instant, 
and we may take it for granted that when 
Marquis Ito and Baron Komura return to 
Tokyo that danger will for the most part 
have disappeared. 

Meanwhile the Diet was convened and went 
into session early in January. The question 
of Finance is the all important matter before 
the country now, and the budget for the 
fiscal year will be, next to the Treaty of 
Peace, the most interesting document of the 
now ended war. With an expenditure* for 
the most part extraordinary, of $120,000,000 
to pay as interest and sinking fund on 
the National debt, $20,000,000 in army 
pensions, $68,000,000 for naval and military 
increment and repairs, $17,000,000 in con- 
nection with Port Arthur, Korea and Sak- 
halin, $10,000,000 for the East China Rail- 
way, $23,000,000 for the railways to connect 
the Manchurian and Korean systems, and a 
sum—stated to me by a competent authority 
but so large that I hesitate to name it—re- 
quired to bring home the Manchurian armies, 
the country has, to say the least, a very 
strenuous task before it. It is equally clear 
that the nation is confident of its power to 
meet the strain. There might have been fear 
and hesitation before the war, but the war 
has shown that there are no impossibilities 
where an honest and intelligent government 
can rely upon a conscientious and loyal 
people. With cheerful goodwill the entire 


*This is the rough estimate. It is considered optimistic here. 
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nation, from the Emperor down to the hum- 
blest taxpayer, is set upon the great business 
of paying the bills and coming out with honor 
—and a balance. There is not the slightest 
doubt that this result will be obtained, and, 
incidentally, the resource, the self-denial, the 
industry, which the process must call forth, 
will be invaluable to Japan, as a great moral 
capital on which to build up her commercial 
prosperity for the future. 


THE WAR AND NATIONAL CHARACTER 


In summing up the effects of the war upon 
national character here, three great points 
strike one very clearly—the desire to suppress 
impulsiveness and ‘‘gush”’ and to bring quiet 
common sense to bear on all questions; the 
new indifference to foreign opinion where it 
does not affect real interests; and the sym- 
pathetic drawing together of the upper and 
lower classes. If these seem but modest 
results of the tremendous epic we have 
watched to its close, let it be considered that 
they are useful elements in national life and 
particularly hard for the Japanese to acquire. 
By inheritance and training he is an enthu- 
siast—and something of a mystic—in spite 
of all that has been written and said about his 
light and superficial character. This myth 
has been disposed of finally by the grim 
earnestness and relentless logic shown in every 
operation of the late war. It was credited by 
those who knew the Japanese intimately. 
To them the danger ahead, some years ago, 
appeared to be the inroads, in some quarters, 
of materialism, not of the grosser sort, but the 
materialism induced by a superficial acquain- 
tance with science, the sudden light of which 
dazzles the neophyte into the mood which 
can only be described by the old-fashioned 
word “‘atheism.’”’ Mr. Marion Crawford, who 
certainly speaks with knowledge, has been 
heard to say that as soon as the ordinary 
Italian beholds a steam engine, he cries out, 
“There is no God!” The Japanese have 
escaped this snare. I am told that many 
politicians have discarded all religious belief, 
but they say very little about their misfor- 
tune, and the nation at large, including the 
Army and Navy, pays devout and open tribute 
to a Higher Power, and finds iis simple and 
ancient faith perfectly compatible with modern 
exigencies. 

The suppression of individuality, of which 
Lafcadio Hearn wrote so fully and lumin- 
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ously, applies only to externals; the Japanese, 
in his inmost heart, is a creature of the strong- 
est individual passions and aspirations. Till 
now, these have governed all of him that 
was not claimed by the iron rule of public 
service and etiquette. They often showed 
him events and persons in an unreal or 
exaggerated aspect, with the result that he 
did occasionally scandalize us by the lengths 
to which his feelings could carry him. But, 
slowly, during the last few years, the real 
has conquered the unreal; the tremendous 
stress of the eighteen months of the war 
showed him that without the patient good 
sense of the man who forebore personal glory 
and stayed at home to organize and ad- 
minister, the magnificent bravery and loyalty 
of the fighters abroad would have availed 
nothing. And now, high on the list of virtues 
to be respected, to be striven for, a place has 
been found for the all-important quality of 
good common sense. 


WOMEN’S CHARITIES 


This desire to do all things rightly and 
reasonably, with the minimum of expense 
and the maximum of result, has been very 
noticeable in the many charitable under- 
takings necessitated by the war; and, creating 
sympathy and comprehension between the 
rich and the poor, it has done much toward 
producing at home that which the sharing of 
hardship and danger called forth in the field, 
the drawing together of class and class, to the 
immense benefit of all concerned. In the work 
at home the Japanese ladies have shown an 
intelligence and devotion which have surprised 
even their most ardent partisans. Fifteen or 
sixteen years ago, when I first came among 
them, the Japanese ladies were without 
initiative, timid of anything approaching 
novelty ; admirable in their home duties, but 
incapable of originating or organizing public 
enterprises. Their charity and zeal during 
the China-Japan war were beyond all praise; 
but much money was thrown away, many 
sacrifices were made in vain, because. there 
Was no proper direction, no experience of 
working methods, no applying of the princi- 
ples of common sense to the good work at- 
tempted. A great deal of money was dis- 
tributed among the sufferers from the war, with 
the result that poor women, who had never 
handled more than tiny sums at a time, had 
their heads turned, and launched out into 


relative extravagance and dissipation. It 
seemed a very beautiful and heroic thing for 
great ladies to dismiss their servants and 
do their own washing and cooking, in order 
to devote the money saved in wages to he 
assistance of soldiers’ families. There is 
something in even the most sincere and 
generous feminine heart which asks for a 
dramatic setting of pain and sacrifice where 
good is to be done; but when the sweet, brave 
ladies of Japan came to sum up the results of 
their many self-denials and activities, they 
were appalled to find that they had done 
more harm than good. To them as well as 
to others that episode of the China-Japan 
war was a lesson as to how things should not 
be done, and they acknowledged their mis- 
takes with characteristic honesty and humility. 
Having done this, they quietly studied out 
the questions of how best to assist the working 
classes in times of stress. The ease and 
readiness with which the conditions were met 
when war broke out again, and some hundreds 
of thousands of breadwinners were called 
out of the country, showed that time and 
thought had been devoted to the subject 
during the ten years that intervened between 
the two wars. When, in the spring of 1904, 
the men began to be drafted away to Korea 
and Manchuria, the ladies were ready with 
their plans. They had struck the common 
sense note without which benevolence is 
mostly wasted; the object this time was not 
to give away money, but to provide work and 
pay for it. 

One of the most useful of the charitable 
organizations has been the Association for 
the Aid of Soldiers’ Families, headed by 
Baroness Sengé, the wife of the Governor 
of Tokyo. The committee rented a group 
of houses in Ayabu, a high, leafy quarter of 
the town, and here they gathered in the 
mothers, the wives, the daughters, of the 
absent soldiers, and started to teach them 
two trades, laundry work-and sewing. Nur- 
series were provided for the children who were 
too young to go to school, and kindergarten 
teachers were engaged to keep the little ones 
good and happy all day. 

“Will you come and see them at work?”’ 
I was asked. A day was set, and I started 
out on my pilgrimage of inspection. After 
a drive through roads set between deep green 
hedges (Ayabu is only half town as yet), 
we passed an immense enclosure where 
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several hundred khaki uniforms were hanging 
on bamboo scaffoldings waiting the weather’s 
pleasure to dry. 

“That is our laundry ground,” said my 
companion, ‘“‘we will visit it when we have 
seen the work rooms.’”’ In a few minutes we 
alighted at the foot of a steep garden road 
leading up to an old Japanese doorway. 
At the old-fashioned entrance we were met 
by Baroness Sengé, a calm-faced, sweet- 
looking woman, Viscountess Ito, the wife 
of the Admiral, and one or two others. The 
place was as poor and bare as possible, the 
committee room into which I was ushered 
differing in nothing from the rest, save that it 
had a table and chairs, and on the walls a 
number of tickets on which were the names 
of the women enrolled among the workers, 
and the amount which each had put into the 
Savings Bank. 


THE WOMEN’S BURDEN 


Soon we were passing through the rooms 
where women of all types and ages sat on the 
floor before low tables, working away for 
dear life at shirts and drawers for the soldiers. 
It was the plainest, most uninteresting kind 
of work, but they seemed utterly absorbed in 
it As we went by, they made the regulation 
bow—then in an instant the busy fingers 
were moving again as if everything in life 
depended on finishing the garment in hand. 

“They seem desperately in earnest!” I 
remarked. “‘They are,” was the answer. 
“We pay them by the piece. The quickest 
workers can make as much as sixty-five sen 
(thirty-two and a half cents) a day, and 
that is a very high wage for women of this 
class.” 

I pointed to an old woman who was sewing 
feverishly at a shirt. Her face was so sad, 
her eyes so eager. “‘That is a_soldier’s 
mother,” I was told. “‘She is taking care of 
his children—the wife is dead. That young 
girl next to her is the daughter of a man who 
was killed at Port Arthur. We have many 
widows and orphans here, and the poor things 
are so thankful to learn how to maintain 
themselves. 

“Here is the machine room. Do you see 
that poorly dressed girl in the corner? She 
is the best worker we have.”’ I came nearer 
and saw a young woman with a homely face 
redeemed by beautiful eyes and an expression 
of the most earnest resolution. Even among 
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all those poor women, her dress, though 
clean, looked shabby in the extreme. She 
hardly glanced at me—hands, feet, eyes, were 
all working their hardest. The wheel was a 
mist, the needle invisible, and the garments 
seemed to slip through and come out complete 
with the rapidity of lightning. 

‘“Who is she?’”’ I asked. “The wife of a 
soldier in Manchuria,” was the reply. ‘‘She 
has not missed coming, for a single day, since 
the place was opened, and she will hardly 
stop working long enough to eat. She never 
spends a penny on herself—she is supporting 
her own mother and her old father-in-law, 
besides sending money to her husband. 
We keep back a percentage of all money 
earned, and put it into the Savings Bank— 
so that there will be something to show for 
the labor besides daily bread. 

‘Now let us show you the laundry, for we 
are very proud of that.”’ 

This, then, was whither those cartloads of 
soiled uniforms were being carried—cartloads 
which had made me turn my head more than 
once in the peaceful streets near my house 
in Ayabu. The great barn-like building was 
piled up with a fresh consignment, and if any 
one doubts the pathetic personality of mere 
clothes, he should see, as I did, the mountains 
of stained and ragged uniforms, clogged with 
mud and dirt, and alas, blood also, which lay 
tied in bundles on the floor of that laundry. 
They were not pretty and they did not smell 
sweet, but I could not get past them. All 
the war seemed to pass before my eyes as I 
stood and looked at the forlorn piles, badges 
and pipings still telling the regiments of their 
owners. Incidentally, I was struck with the 
scrupulous economy of the authorities who 
are attempting to have such wrecks cleaned 
and mended up to wearing point—but one 
learns many lessons in that way in Japan. 

Then I was shown the last new thing in 
drying rooms, with a thermometer affixed to 
every sliding cupboard, and once more [| 
was impressed with the way in which the or- 
ganizers Of this charity have brought the 
arrangements up to date without expending 
an unnecessary penny on accessories. At 
last we left the laundry, with all its tragic 
associations, and went to visit the children’s 
quarter, the gayest, sweetest place imagin- 
able. I do not know how many there were; 
the playroom was a moving rainbow of bright 
colored robes and merry little faces. Boys 
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and girls, tiny toddlers and elderly people of 
five or six, they were all revolving round 
their pretty, smiling teacher, who was taking 
them in detachments to play little games 
where march and song and gesture were full 
of life and harmony. “This is the way the 
pigeons fly,” was going on when we arrived, 
and the air was full of the whirl of sleeves 
doing duty for wings; then the pigeons 
were fed—in pantomime, and all the time the 
song went on, while the second teacher played 
the tunes on a wheezy old harmonica in the 
corner. Two or three very old ladies, sol- 
diers’ mothers and grandmothers, were taking 
care of the babies in arms—that is the recog- 
nized occupation of very old people in Japan. 
The youngsters, being dressed according to 
privilege of their age, in flaming reds and 
pinks, made a pretty spot of color in their 
corner of the room. The ceiling -was all 
garlanded with paper. chains and toys and 
tiny lanterns, and the aspect of the whole 
place was bright and wholesome as possible. 

This is only one of the many charitable 
undertakings evolved from the necessities 
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of the war. There are many others, in- 
dustrial schools especially, equally deserving 
of praise; but this one is typical, and my 
object is not to go into the details of all that 
the Japanese women are doing, but to point 
out how well they are doing it, to show what 
sense and energy are applied to benevolent 
work, and what a solid support these women 
will be to the nation in the difficult task it 
now has on hand. Less than twenty years 
ago the Japanese great lady was useless for 
all work which entailed publicity or initiative. 
Publicity is still a great trial to her, and all 
undertakings are carried on as quietly and 
impersonally as possible. But the events of 
her time have drawn her relentlessly into the 
foreground, and she is showing such fitness 
for the activities of modern life that she is 
already a power in the land, a supporter of 
industry, of progress, of education. The 
men of Japan confess at last that there is 
a great deal of fine and necessary work which 
only women can do, and they are proud to 
see that their women are doing it wisely and 
well. 


THE ARMY AS A CAREER 


A PLAIN STATEMENT, BY AN OFFICER, OF ITS ADVANTAGES AND DISAD- 
V..*°>TAGES—LEISURE TO PURSUE A HOBBY AND THE CHARMING SOCIAL 


LIFE, 
ADEQUATE PAY, 


ITS ALLUREMENTS —ITS DARKER SIDE, SLOW PROMOTION, 
AND THE STRUGGLE TO CARE 


IN- 


FOR A FAMILY 


BY 


LLOYD BUCHANAN 


AN OFFICER OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


' N YHEN I entered West Point my 
feelings were similar to those that 
come at one time or another to 

every healthy boy. My head was crammed 

with ‘‘Cadet Days” and “The Colonel’s 

Daughter.”” To me the army was a place 

where every man was very straight, wiry, 

brave and honorable; where you would be 
much happier sharing a comrade’s crust than 
another man’s pot pie; and where you would 
eventually, after slaying a suitable number 
of Indians and winning the adoration of your 
troop, marry a beautiful girl. You would 
then forever live happily in a cottage—sitting 
before a wood fire in winter, taking moon- 





light rides in summer, and eating a great 
many panned oysters and Welsh rarebits 
from chafing dishes in all seasons alike. 
Now that a number of years have passed my 
opinions have modified—somewhat. This arti- 
cle is the result of the series of experiences 
that have gradually accomplished the modifi- 
cation. 

There are many things in army life that are 
good. The best, to my mind, is the kind of 
men with whom you are associated. The 
average officer is considerably fatter and less 
erect than I imagined, but he is—as nearly 
all Americans are—brave, and he is a generf- 
ous, honorable gentleman. The officers of 
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your regiment will stand up for you in all 
kinds of corners, and they will help you out in 
any difficulty where they can. Many a man 
in the service to-day has had his commission 
saved by the help of his brother officers, and 
many a dead man’s debts have been honorably 
paid with the cheerfully given proceeds of a 
collection taken up among his old comrades. 

Army life is, too, except on occasions, a 
life of leisure. If you have a hobby and care 
to develop it, you have ample opportunity in 
the service. You may write or study or 
investigate or collect to your heart’s content. 
You have plenty of time to read. You may 
be much with your family. You may really 
know your friends. You can play games and 
shoot and ride. All the time, too, your 
position is secure. You have no dread of a 
“cutting down of the office force’”’ or of a 
drop in your salary. You may take your 
leisure without worry, or you may read and 
write and smoke your pipe in contented 
security that your idleness is not interfering a 
whit with your daily pay. 

The life is delightful socially. Everyone 
is kind to army officers—because most people 
look on them, I think, as a class of innocent 
lost children wandering about aimlessly. 
You are put up at the best clubs and enter- 
tained in the best houses. Your own post 
life is essentially jolly—a little string of 
rarebits and hastily got up hops, of rides and 
drives, of cups of tea on the lawn in front of 
the married men’s quarters, of suppers where 
everyone cooks something, and of occasional 
expeditions to town when a good play comes 
along. 

I do not mean that there is no work done 
inthe army. There is—a great deal by some 
officers, and at least a little by all. Some 
officers of the staff corps are very busy. A 
number of line officers conscientiously ‘‘make”’ 
for themselves military work outside of that 
required. But on the whole the army life 
is a very easy one as regards labor. Regular 
routine in an infantry or cavalry post takes 
up each day only a few hours of a man’s time. 
During the school season—from November 
1st to March 1st—is the busiest period of the 
year. But even then there is plenty of time 
for other things. 

These, I think, are the most attractive 
features of the army—your brother officers, 
your security of position, the informal, clan- 
nish life, and the time for development on 


such particular lines as a man chooses for 
himself. They make army life delightful. 

But with these come a number of draw- 
backs which we are apt to forget while we 
look at the army from the glamor land of 
romance. 

In the first place, any young American who 
is worth his salt is ambitious to make of 
himself a power in the world. He wants to 
count for something. Leaving the choice 
of his life work out of the question, the young 
man has always one idea—to get to the top 
of something that is worth while. That is 
the fundamental American desire. Can the 
army satisfy it? 

I believe not. To be a great soldier you 
must fight great battles. We are a peaceful 
people. We have no entangling alliances. 
The only nation with whom we could, geo- 
graphically, have an important land war is 
Great Britain—and fortunately such a crime 
against civilization is almost impossible. No 
other European country would, in the nature 
of things, cross the Atlantic and undertake 
to invade us, separating its army so many 
miles from its base. 

If we fight Germany or any other power 
we shall probably fight almost wholly at sea. 
Such wars as seem possible are those with 
small South American or Central American 
states, or merely punitive expeditions into 
China. Contests such as these will be little 
affairs, not productive of great military 
reputations and, as a rule, offering oppor- 
tunity for even small distinction to only the 
favored few—as proved too much the case, 
perhaps, in the Spanish War. Great strug- 
gles like our Civil War, that try men out and 
burn off rotten timber, our country is not at 
all likely to have. Even if it does, in all 
probability, the reputations to be made will 
be mostly made by those who are in com- 
mand of volunteers. 

But even setting aside the value of the 
prizes in the army, are those prizes reasonably 
attainable? In the army, except in war time, 
under the grade of field officer (and actually 
under the grade of colonel) there is only one 
means of promotion—the dropping out of 
men ahead of you. It happens, moreover, 
that the junior captains and the first and 
second lieutenants now are all about the 
same age, because a great block of officers 
were commissioned during and after the 
Spanish War to fill the vacancies caused by 
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casualties and hardships, and because the 
army was considerably increased at that time. 
These men will remain in the service for 
years, causing a dead stagnation in promotion. 
A young man entering the army to-day must 
count on spending from five to seven years 
as a second lieutenant, and from ten to fifteen 
as a first lieutenant. He will be middle-aged 
before he has anything of his own with which 
towork. He will then pass slowly through the 
grade of captain, and eventually, when he is 
within a couple of years of his forced retire- 
ment, he may reach the grade of colonel, and 
he may possibly be retired as a brigadier. 

The financial conditions in the army are 
another matter for serious consideration. 
The standard of living is much more ex- 
travavant than in civil life, and the actual 
difference in expenses does not allow an 
equal comparison between the circumstances 
of army officers and civilians receiving the 
same salary. On entering the foot service 
a second lieutenant receives $1,400 a year. 
A first lieutenant gets $1,500, a captain 
$1,800, a major $2,500, a lieutenant colonel 
not more than $3,000, and a colonel in the be- 
gining $3,500. This pay—up to the grade of 
lieutenant colonel—is increased 10 per cent. 
for every five years’ service until the total 
increase is 40 percent. After that no further 
increase is made. In addition, officers re- 
ceive free medical attendance, free quarters, 
and a certain unimportant reduction in the 
price of one or two articles, such as coal and 
lights. In the mounted service there is a 
slight increase in pay to cover the cost of 
buying and keeping horses and equipment. 
A mounted officer is allowed forage for his 
horses, but he must himself pay a man to 
care for them. 

The maximum pay of a captain of infantry 
is $2,520 a year. That is all that an officer 
entering now can hope to receive until he is 
more than fifty years of age—probably until 
he is more than fifty-five. When he enters 
the army he definitely limits himself to that 


amount. His allowances are more than 
counterbalanced by his extra expenses. Uni- 
forms are a tremendous drain. A complete 


civilian outfit must also be kept up. An 
officer’s associates are as a rule accustomed 
to spending nearly all of each month’s pay as 
it comes. He is continually entertained at 
the post club and must entertain in his turn. 
If he is married he has to pay the expenses 
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of his family every time he moves—and he 
never knows when he will move or how far 
he may have to go. 

Children in the army must be educated. 
In civil life there is always a good school, 
and usually a good university, immediately at 
hand, but in the service, on foreign duty or 
in frontier posts,no proper schools are avail- 
able. There is only one way in which the 
children can be fairly treated so that they 
can enter life unhandicapped. That is by 
sending them to boarding school. But how 
can a man on a $2,500 salary send a boy and 
a girl to boarding school, when the cost per 
student for tuition and board in those insti- 
tutions of the first class cost from $700 to 
$1,000 a year? College education and a 
professional training are equally tremendous 
obstacles. 

Finally, there is the fact that hangs so heav- 
ily over many of the men and women in the 
army—the lack of power to save, to provide 
for those left behind in case of death. The 
story of the penniless widows and orphans of 
officers is too pathetic to be dwelt on here 
The Government pension is a miserable 
pittance of some twelve or eighteen dollars a 
month, and hundreds of delicate women have 
been hurried from the graves of their soldier 
husbands to struggle with unaccustomed hands 
for a living for themselves and their children. 
No married officer can carry, on the pay he 
receives, an insurance of more than a few 
thousand dollars. The average is consider- 
ably less than ten thousand. A married man 
must realize the bitter truth—that his death 
will leave his family either to struggle to 
escape starvation or to depend on the charity 
of their relatives. 

There are many other sides from which the 
army may be considered, but they all present 
subordinate views of the situation as it is. 
Good fellowship, the excitement of an oc- 
casional skirmish, the interest of moving about 
from place to place and the native love that 
is born in some men for things military are 
matters that all have their weight. But the 
fact remains that in the army a man leads a 
life with a narrow and unpromising future. 
He is required to live too well for his salary. 
If he marries, unless he has outside means, 
he cannot provide as he should for his wife 
and children while he lives; and if he dies he 
leaves them either to take the position of 
dependents or to struggle for their daily bread. 
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THE A BCS OF FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


BY 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 


SOILED and ragged scrap of paper 
A with three words, followed by a half 
illegible address scrawled in pencil 
on the margin—such was the form in which 
a prominent manufacturer of plantation 
machinery received an inquiry that led 
directly to an order amounting to nearly 
a quarter of a million. The bit of paper was 
a portion of a page torn from an export pub- 
lication containing his advertisement, the 
marginal scrawl requested his catalogue. A 
manufacturer of coffee-hulling machinery 
informed the writer that his first inquiry 
from a firm in Brazil was very similar to the 
foregoing. The trial order for a single ma- 
chine that resulted led to a steady trade that 
has aggregated down to the present time 
several hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
In each of these instances everything de- 
pended at the outset upon the intelligence and 
care displayed in responding to the inquiries. 
Yet right here is the point where the cam- 
paign of many manufacturers who are seeking 
foreign trade breaks down entirely, while 
others permit easily avoidable blunders seri- 
ously to imperil and materially curtail their 
success. While a few American firms conduct 
their foreign correspondence along the most 
advanced lines and with admirable system, 
the majority do not seem to have fully grasped 
the A B C’s of the subject. 

“Terms cash—Yours truly” do very well 
in the land where enterprise is synonymous 
with ‘“‘hustle”’ and brevity is the soul of busi- 
ness dispatch. There is however but one such 
land. In all others the slap-dash brusque- 
ness of the American business letter is 
like a strange language. In a word, the 


style of our ordinary correspondence is too 
provincial for world commerce. In place 
of “Yours truly” the Englishman writes 
“With sincere esteem I remain, Your respect- 
ful and obedient servant’’; the Frenchman 
says 
sinceres salutations’’—“‘ Kindly accept, gentle- 
men, our very sincere greetings’’; the Spanish- 
American merchant concludes his letter with 
“Con sentimientos de consideracién distinguida 
somos de Ud. attos. y S. S.,”” which means 
“With sentiments of distinguished considera- 
tion we remain your attentive and sure ser- 
vants.” In all this there is no false note of 
insincerity, and the manager of any foreign 
department who ignores these little phrases 
expressive of an old-fashioned courtesy, so 
universal as to be conventional in every other 
country than our own, is likely to convey 
the impression that he is unacquainted with 
the style of expression common among 
gentlemen. | 

A reply in English to a letter of inquiry 
written in a foreign language is like sending 
a dumb man to answer questions. A short 
time ago a manufacturer complained that 
while he was receiving numerous foreign 
inquiries for his goods he was receiving almost 
no orders. On investigation it was found 
that he was replying in English to all letters. 
He evidently assumed that his foreign friends 
could do as he did and send their letters to a 
translation bureau. In this he was wrong. 
Any foreign buyer can readily find manu- 
facturers who will correspond with him in his 
own language, and he will therefore rarely 
bother with a letter he cannot understand. 
Competent translators are hard to secure, 
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however, although the steady demand for 
them at export centres like New York has 
at last developed a reasonably satisfactory 
supply. No translator should be engaged with- 
out a searching test, as bad translations will 
surely result in confusion and may lead to 
serious loss. A simple but effective test is to 
require the applicant to translate, without 
leaving the office, an advertisement or a page 
from a catalogue that has already been trans- 
lated by a capable man and carefully compare 
the two. The “universal translator”? who is 
able to translate Russian, French, German, 
Spanish and English with equal fluency must 
be regarded with deep suspicion. There may 
be such a prodigy living, but if so he is most 
certainly not likely to be out of work and 
looking for a $30-a-week job. 

That an answer to a foreign letter of 
inquiry should answer the inquiry seems a 
proposition too obvious to require statement. 
Yet that is precisely what a surprisingly large 
number of the letters sent out by American 
manufacturers fail to do. The points that a 
reply to a foreign inquiry should make clear 
are three: First (briefly), the merits of the 
goods or more especially their suitability for 
this particular buyer or his market; second 
(explicitly), their cost; third (definitely), the 
date of delivery. The first point can usually 
be covered by one or two brief references to 
the printed matter which should accompany 
every letter. The second requires consider- 
able elaboration. What the foreign buyer 
wants to know is not the factory price of the 
article but what it will cost him by the time 
it reaches his door. Quotations ‘‘f.o.b. cars 
Kalamazoo” mean nothing to him, since he 
has no means of calculating the freight rate 
from that point to the seaboard. Quotations 
should if possible be c.i.f—that is cost plus 
marine insurance and freight—to the buyer’s 
own city or to the nearest seaport at his side 
of the ocean. Any forwarding company will 
supply these figures if the manufacturer’s 
shipping department is unable to do so. 
Quotations for export should avoid the puz- 
zling discounts often employed in domestic 
trade, and should be in the money of the 
buyer or in-terms familiar to him—never in 
American dollars alone. 

In hunting foreign orders the letter is the 
powder that impels the bullet, the projectile 
itself is the literature accompanying the 
letter. Failure to attend properly to this 


part of the ammunition accounts for the defeat 
of many an export trade armada. A moment’s 
reflection shows why this is so. A cheaply 
made up circular in Spanish makes a more 
effective appeal to the merchant who can only 
read Spanish than the most elaborate affair 
in English. The great patent-medicine 
houses were quick to grasp this fact, printed 
their literature in every commercial language 
under the sun, and have reaped a world-wide 
harvest. Costly printing and lavish illustra- 
tions have been no part of their plan—if 
anything, a printer would call their matter 
shabby. But German literature was sent to 
Germans, French to Frenchmen, Norwegian 
to Norway, Spanish to the Spanish-speaking 
countries. Each shot was effective. Similar 
attention to the preparation of supplementary 
literature has contributed largely to the 
success of the American manufacturers of 
sewing machines, cash registers, agricultural 
machinery, and a few other articles for which 
the demand is now world wide. An incom- 
petent translator will ruin the export cata- 
logue or circular, however costly or fine it 
may be. Not long ago an American manu- 
facturer of machinery sent a _ splendidly 
printed Spanish catalogue to his agents in 
Spain and Spanish America. By return mail 
he was informed from all sides that the book 
was utterly useless and could not be dis- 
tributed. The word ‘‘ thread ”’ (of a screw) was 
translated ‘‘ thread for sewing ’’; an expression 
meaning “‘the cover of a steam boiler’’ was 
translated into a Spanish word meaning 
“the top of a wagon’”’; ““watchmen’s clocks” 
(time recorders) was translated ‘‘clocks for 
watchmakers ”’ and so on. In another cata- 
logue ‘‘chilled iron’ was translated “‘hierro 
con resfriado,” that is ‘“‘iron with a cold in the 
the head”’; in another, apparatus for baling 
boats as “‘aparatos para embalar bLotes,’’ that 
is, “for packing or making bales of boats.” 
As a rule it is hardly necessary to translate any 
catalogue in its entirety unless the demand 
for the goods is very great. Condensed 
editions, or even booklets, showing the lines 
best adapted for export to the localities where 
a given language is used will usually answer 
the purpose as well as a huge book costing 
considerable money both to prepare and to 
mail. As arule, the most elaborate catalogue 
should be in Spanish, but a manufacturer 
of skates who got up a Spanish catalogue 
discovered that the investment was unprofit- 
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able. For languages that are required only 
occasionally inexpensive circulars should be 
prepared, while price lists giving weights and 
shipping dimensions should be prepared in all 
commercial languages. The cable code and 
especially the list of code words for parts of 
articles should also be translated. An in- 
genious scheme for securing an abundance 
of good circular matter for foreign use at 
small cost was devised by a young woman who 
acts as the advertising manager of a large 
inland manufacturer. She demands electros 
of all advertisements appearing in the export 
paper in which the firm advertises, and thus 
gets as a sort of by-product of the advertising 
a valuable equipment for foreign circularizing 
at trifling cost. A firm changing its adver- 
tising copy several times in the course of a 
year could in this manner acquire sufficient 
material to form an excellent export booklet 
in perhaps two or three different languages. 

One of the greatest obstacles to American 
success in foreign markets is the office boy. 
This young person, it seems, is the individual 
who must be blamed for neglecting to put the 
proper amount of postage on letters and 
printed matter addressed to foreign countries. 
Imagine the reception likely to be accorded 
to a salesman who introduces himself by 
blandly soliciting the loan of $5.00 to pay his 
hotel bill, and you have the state of mind of 
the foreign buyer who receives a letter post- 
marked America on which double the 
amount of the shortage of postage must be 
paid. 

Promptness, always a cardinal virtue in 
correspondence, is especially important. The 
export sales manager should keep before 
him constantly the post-office announce- 
ment of foreign mails, together with a chart or 
table showing the quickest mail routes to dis- 
tant points. As far as possible a reply to a 
foreign letter should be sent out by the next 
fast steamer, even if it is necessary to keep 
employees working overtime to do so. If 
more than one route is available the fastest 
should be indicated as a part of the address. 
Intelligent attention to these little details will 
frequently save several weeks’ time, and may 
mean capturing an order that would other- 
wise be lost. 

The export manager who understands his 
business will not jump hastily to conclusions 
about the likelihood of results from un- 
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favorable looking inquiries. Appearances, 
in foreign correspondence, cannot be judged 
by American standards. Business men abroad 
are far more economical than here in petty 


matters, and postal cards are widely used for - 


preliminary inquiries. These do not ordinar- 
ily contain even a printed letter head, the firm 
name being added with a rubber stamp. If 
an American firm sent out business letters in 
this way it would hardly expect to have an 
answer. Abroad, however, a postal card 
does not indicate lack of financial responsi- 
bility, and inquiries on postal cards should 
be treated like the others and accorded a 
courteous reply. Many foreign inquiries are 
ignored altogether by American manufac- 
turers, or are curtly put off, because samples 
or exclusive agency rights are requested. 
The request for samples may, it is true, 
indicate an intention to defraud, for many 
swindlers employ this plan of petty larceny, 
but with a little care and judgment the wheat 
can readily be separated from the chaff. 
Reputable houses will not usually object 
to paying a reasonable deposit for samples of 
commercial value. The request for an agency 
requires diplomatic handling. Fully 50 per 
cent. of foreign inquiries ask for an exclusive 
agency for the writer’s locality, country or 
continent. A peremptory refusal usually 
ends the correspondence, but a_ skilful 
handling of such requests often results in the 
establishment of local agencies of great value. 
As a rule the foreigner asks for:far more than 
he expects to get, and is very willing to nego- 
tiate for less if he is not offended by a too 
abrupt refusal of his first demand. 

American manufacturers are not as a rule 
accustomed to run on errands for their 
customers. Foreign buyers, however, nota- 
bly those in the Latin-American countries, 
are very apt to ask small favors of the firms 
with which they are dealing, such as the per- 
formance of little commissions or the purchase 
of a few trifles in the retail stores. These 
little services, if performed cheerfully, will go 
far toward establishing a relation of personal 
friendship between the manufacturer and his 
customer, and should therefore be welcomed 
rather than discouraged. Unfailing willing- 
ness to correct errors or ‘“‘make good”’ mis- 
understandings is another element that helps 
to make the handling of foreign correspon- 
dence successful. 
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A FAIR-MINDED OPEN-SHOP EMPLOYER 


UST before the recent strike of the book 

compositors in New York City, Mr. John 

A. Hill, president of the Hill Publishing Com- 

pany, issued to his men one of the fairest 

statements yet made of the open-shop side of 

the controversy. The essential parts of the 
statement are as follows: 


TO THE COMPOSITORS OF THE. HILL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


As is well known to all of you, the International 
Typographical Union has ordered a strike for Janu- 
ary 1, 1906, to inaugurate the eight-hour day, with 
nine hours’ pay, and the perpetuation of the closed- 
shop rule. 

This company, and the whole fraternity of employ- 
ing printers, could deal better with you organized 
than as individuals. You have rights as union men; 
but you must not forget that others have rights 
also—and this, I believe, your labor leaders have 
forgotten. 

Those of you who know me know that I am in- 
clined to pay more than the scale to good men, or 
grant them other privileges that amount to the same 
thing. 

tine and I, and all the rest, may have honest con- 
victions, we may wrangle, and debate, and com- 
promise on a question of hours or pay, but never on 
the question of the closed shop. 

This imported, closed shop, that prevents ‘young 
men from learning the trade; restricts output; that 


keeps improved machinery products down; that 
forbids the owner of the plant from having his own 
foreman, or any other representative in the work- 


room—is in itself wrong. It is against the liberty of 
men. Itisslavery. For me, it is the violation ofa 
religious principle. ; 

Too much power is bad for either capital or labor. 
But capital must obviously have some control of its 
property. 

Your minds are probably made up on that ques- 
tion, and so is mine. 

None of you is foolish enough to believe that you, 
or any other set of men, can, or will, do as much 
work in eight hours as you do in nine. If this zs 
true, then are you doing the fair thing now? 

The cutting down of the output of this plant one- 
ninth means more machinery or wasteful overtime. 

Your union figures that the increase of cost will 
be 15 percent. The Typothetz figures 23 per cent. 
At your own figures, this means a yearly increase to 
this company alone of $11,900 for the same’work you 
are doing now, and to the Typothetz of New York 
$594,000 per year. The printing business cannot 
stand it. 

The compositors of New York have had an in- 
crease of pay since we went into business seven years 
ago of more than 30 per cent. Five times have they 
asked for concessions—and received them. 

Prior to 1898, your pay was $3 per day—3o cents 
perhour. January 1, 1898, the nine-and-a-half-hour 
day, ten hours’ pay, went into effect, making your 
pay equal to 314 cents per hour. November 2, 
1899, the nine-hour day was established, making 
your pay equal to 334 cents per hour. January 1, 
1902, your pay was raised to $3.16} per day, making 
it equal to 35 1-5 cents per hour. October 1, 1902, 
the pay was again raised to $3.25 per day, making it 


equal to 36 cents per hour. Again on January 1, 
1905, the pay was raised to $3.50 per day, making it 
equal to 39 cents per hour. 

Now, if your demands were to be met, the rate 
would be 44 cents per hour—a total raise of nearly 
50 per cent. You are going too fast. 

Nine hours is a very comfortable working time 
for clean, light, indoor work, where the owner fur- 
nishes all the tools, and has many thousands of 
dollars tied up ina plant. There is some excuse for 
the brick-mason’s eight hours. He works at very 
dirty, heavy work, in all kinds of weather, making 
only an average of five or six months a year, and he 
furnishes his own tools. His employer has no ex- 
pensive machinery idle when he quits early, and can 
always help himself by putting on more hands, and 
there is room for them. 

The opportunity for individual initiative, the pos- 
sibility for any workman to become a master, has 
made this country what it is in manufacturing and 
all other industries. 

I am content to leave the door of opportunity 
wide open to all with ambition enough to enter. [| 
oppose any attempt to close that door, to strangle 
ambition, or to prevent an abler man than I from 
earning more. 

The American idea is good enough for me. 

Here are a few things I wish you would think 
about: 

First.—No printer ever succeeded in establishing 
himself in business who worked eight hours a day. 

Second.—There are very few, if any, composing 
rooms in this city that pay, even at the present scale 
—they are necessary evils that printers would be 
glad to get rid of. 

Third.—The price of composition is governed by 
out-of-town printers. 

Fourth.—Remember that this company is willing 
to pay more than the scale—to pay men for what 
they do, not for what they belong to. 

Fifth.—That the closed-shop union tends to grade 
the v .rkmen down, not up; it puts you all on the 
level with the average dub, and prevents you from 
earning what you deserve. 

Sixth.—That while we want only an open shop, 
with no outside control of what a man does, or what 
he earns abeve_the scale, if you leave, you oblige us 
to establish a non-union composirg-teem until the 
war is over. 

I shall be sorry to see a man go away—especially’ 
those who have been with us from the start. I do 
not believe that you can get better jobs or a more 
appreciative ‘‘old man.’”’ But this ‘‘old man”’ can- 
not stand everything. The savings of a life of hard 
work are in this concern, and all the fun he can get 
out of it is to run it his own way, with due regard 
for the rights of others. He always has worked 
more than eight hours a day, and always expects to. 

If the officers of a labor union run this concern, 
someone else will own it—I won't. 

Hereafter the foreman works for the owners, and 
not for the union. 

We want men who want to work here, and who are 
willing to give an honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay. 

Hereafter we shall pay the union scale, or more, 
for good men—union or non-union. 

We want men who have common sense enough to 
know when they are being treated fair or ill, without 
being told, 





